



























































A SUCCESS 
STORY IN 
SPECIALIZATION 


Preferred Class Plan in 1922, 
Continental American has specialized in 
Preferred Class Risks— 3 come. 


hazardous occupations. 





Benefits to Policyowners 


Low Cost. Thousands of these “better-than-average” risks have se- 


cured protection at lower rates, to which they are justly entitled. 


Flexibility. Since Continental American offers Preferred on all regular 
plans, “better-than-average” risks enjoy regular programming 
service, which is impossible when Preferred is written, as in most 


companies, on only one plan. 


Exceptional Record Established 


As a result of this specialization, Continental American has estab- 
lished an exceptional record in Preferred Class plans. For example, 
in 1949 

*89% of all new insurance issued was in policies of $5,000 

or over. 

*$15.719 was the average Preferred Class Sale. 

*$9,701 was the average Preferred Class policy in force. 

Preferred Class Policies Offered on All Regular Plans 


Including Life, Endowment, Term, and Family Income 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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l Those people whose physical 
condition and family history 


are better than average. 


iss its introduction of the 2 Who are employed in_ less 
Who have above average in- 


4. Who insure in larger amounts. 
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When the Prudential representative sold the policy on this child ’way 
back in 1875, he sold it “but good.” It’s still in force. 


That policy was one of the twelve sold during our first week in business. 
Through the following 75 years, the friendly, capable service of our rep- 
resentatives gained such wide-spread acceptance that now over 26 mil- 
lion people have a Prudential man or woman as their life insurance 
adviser. Only quality service could gain such popularity and growth. 


Because quality service is in The Prudential tradition, we are proud 
that so many of our representatives—more than 750—qualified for the 
National Quality Award this year. We congratulate them and all the 
other qualifiers for winning this nation-wide award, and wish them 
even greater success for the future. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
en A mutual life insurance nai —— 
NEWARK, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 
more apparent annually. 

As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by 
prospects and policyholders. 











EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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Mississippi's Pride... 


is quickly evident to everyone who enjoys 
the hospitality of the Magnolia State . . . pride 
in her rich historical heritage and magnificent old man- 
sions . . . pride in present day achievements in industry 
and agriculture .. . especially pride in her self-reliant 
spirit. Naturally we are proud so many thousands of 
Mississippi families count on us for life insurance protec- 
tion to preserve their traditional independence. There 
are 265 LIFE OF GEORGIA men and women .. . Mississip- 
pians all... serving them. 
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For the Record 
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Superintendent Dineen 


HOSE of us close to the New York insurance 

scene are going to miss the able and popular 
Robert E. Dineen who has resigned as the Em- 
pire State’s superintendent of insurance to ac- 
cept a vice-presidency with the Northwestern 
Mutual. 


In his executive capacity with the Milwaukee 
company Mr. Dineen will assist President Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald in coordinating the insurance 
and underwriting sections of the company, in- 
cluding the actuarial, secretarial, underwriting 
and medical departments. He'll be responsible 
for the development of company and interde- 
partmental policy for consideration by the in- 
surance and agency committee, the executive 
committee and the board of trustees. 


Seven years ago, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
appointed Bob Dineen, then a Syracuse lawyer 
with past performance in the insurance busi- 
ness, as his superintendent of insurance. 


He soon proved his value not alone to the key 
insurance state of New York but to insurance 
in general. Superintendent Dineen was a mem- 
ber of the NAIC committee which drafted the 
commissioners’ text of proposed legislation—a 
draft that provided the foundation for Public 
Law 15. His fellow commissioners elected him 
vice-president of the National Association in 
1946 and he became its president the following 
year. 


Bob Dineen’s handling of problems relating 
to life insurance has been commended on nu- 
merous occasions and it must be remembered 
that he was also responsible for a multitude of 
decisions made on behalf of the fire and casu- 
alty business. 


Particular citation must be given to the Su- 
perintendent’s participation in the drafting of 
New York’s new disability benefits law. Recog- 
nizing the evils of a state monopoly he was a 
leader in the fight for a program whereby pri- 
vate insurers and the state fund would be sub- 
ject to the same regulation and taxes—thus 
giving the state fund no competitive advantage. 


During his tenure of office, Bob Dineen was 
either the guiding force or an active participant 
in the solution of many other life insurance 
problems. Although his particular interests will 
be with the Northwestern Mutual we have a 
feeling that his very presence in the fold will 
be a decided asset to the entire life insurance 
business. 


. . Joe McCarthy 
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Something Ol 


HE one force which distinguishes modern life 

insurance from its forebears of ancient or 
medieval origin is the mathematical approach to 
the problems of forecasting and financing death. 
Scientific calculation of the influence of mortality 
and interest on premiums alone made permanent 
life insurance possible. 

Without the actuary sound protection, of course, 
might have been afforded but it is not likely. 

Mainly because mathematics to the average 
person necessitates concentration, the actuary has 
been popularly cast as a dour, sober, introspective 
fellow utterly devoid of any sense of humor or 
inclination toward frivolity. 

Yet it is doubtful if the actuary today differs 
much from his ancestors of the first Mathematics 
Society of London which flourished between 1717 
and 1845. 

This organization established the foundation of 
the present system. Members were human indeed. 
Meetings were weekly. Each one came with “his 
pipe and his pot and his problem.” Personal vio- 
lence to fellow members in debate was prohibited. 
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INCE war's end, more than 7,000,000 

workers have been brought under 
the protection of group life insurance 
for a total of about $20,000,000,000. 
The aggregate outstanding at the be- 
ginning of the year amounted to ap- 
proximately $40,200,000,000. 

1949 provided a record extension of 
group life with 7,500 new contracts pro- 
viding $3,300,000,000 insurance for 
some 1,500,000 individuals. This did 
not include additions to groups already 
under contract. 

There are now some 53,000 employer- 
employee groups covered by this type 
of protection. In 1939 the number of 
contracts was under 25,000. Nearly 
19,000,000 individuals are now insured 
by group plans, compared with fewer 
than 10,000,000 ten years ago. 

This year an estimated $2,000,000,000 
of group policies have been purchased. 
This does not include additions to the 
51,000 master contracts outstanding at 
the start of the year with employer- 
employee groups. 


Something / = 


OBERT E. DINEEN, for seven years Super- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New 
York, has resigned from that post and accepted 
a vice-presidency with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee, Wis. The people of New York 
have thus lost a forthright and resolute advocate. 
State supervision is without one of its outstand. 
ing leaders and one who, time will prove, (made) 
a lasting impress on the conduct of insurance in 
this country. 

The Supreme Court decision that insurance was 
commerce, the war and its aftermath occurred 
during his administration and necessitated formu- 
lation of practically a new set of rules in under- 
writing. In such crises the nation was fortunate 
that Mr. Dineen, vigorous and alert, was director 
of the powerful New York department. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life, one of Amer- 
ica’s great institutions, adds to its already 
plenteous resources a young man of vision and 
conviction who without doubt will be a force in 
keeping that company foremost in public service. 

Mr. Dineen has chosen the vehicle for his fu- 
ture and destiny with that keenness and awareness 
of fundamental values which has marked him 
since his entry into the insurance business. THE 
SPECTATOR welcomes this alliance as one which 
holds promise of achievement in the cause of 
sound life insurance. 
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In Action 






HE State Insurance supervising officials for more than 80 years through 

the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, have exerted a 
mighty influence for good on the business of insurance. They have aided 
the industry to serve the American public and to provide financial replace- 
ment for destroyed property values. 

The National Association is of voluntary membership. No authority to 
enforce its decisions is vested in it. It acts in an advisory capacity and serves 
as a clearing house for ideas on insurance which emanate from the public, 
from the insurance business and from the commissioners themselves. With 
real pride its members can point to the many contributions down the years 
that have aided the institution of insurance as a unit of free enterprise to 
do a better job for its policyholders and to buttress its own structure. Much 
credit for the wide popular acceptance of insurance must be given to this 
voluntary national organization which functions with success on a long 
range basis and despite the criticisms which are leveled, with certain justifi- 
cation, against its every annual and semi-annual meeting. 

From the vantage point of more than 30 years of somewhat regular 
attendance at these conventions during which well over a thousand com- 
missioners have served the various states, The Spectator is prepared to tes- 
tify, contradictory and paradoxical as it may seem, that from the meetings 
which were the most confused and most inept, the most incisive and effec- 
tive action ultimately resulted. 

The commissioners’ organization cannot enforce its findings. It merely 
can hope by moral suasion and the pressure of cumulative purpose, to in- 
fluence individual commissioners to follow the pattern prescribed. Yet hav- 
ing sound objectives of and a realistic will to compromise, there is no single 
unit that has done more to preserve insurance as a worthy instrument for 
the common betterment. Contrast insurance with any nationally supervised 
industry and the favorable condition of insurance under state control is 


BT AU. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 





obvious. 


Sie oth ing | ne 


NOTHER factor which must be considered 
seriously is the effect of inflation upon 
people who live within fixed incomes. The em- 
ployed citizen is able to do more today with his 
earnings than ever before; but there are many 
whose earnings have stopped, who are living on 
capital—widows, orphans, pensioners, and the 
recipients of Social Security payments to whom 
the monthly payments back in the 30’s, seemed 
adequate for basic needs. But there is.a ceiling 
on the number of dollars they receive from in- 
vestments, insurance, or retirement allowances, 
and every year those dollars buy fewer goods. 
It is probable that a portion of the 12% of our 
families who live on a thousand dollars or less a 
year are the people who depend upon fixed in- 
comes which, in the face of inflation, are no 
longer adequate, This is a matter for which the 
Welfare State has no particular solution and one 
that would grow increasingly worse as a result 
of the establishment of a Welfare State. In the 
case of people living on fixed incomes, the Gov- 
ernment Welfare State may contribute to poverty 
rather than remedy it. 


Carrol M. Shanks, President, 
The Prudential 


Something » 


we Bruce Shephard for the Life Insurance 

Association of America presented the book 
of war clauses to the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at Quebec a few short 
weeks back, it seemed a gesture of academic and 
historic significance. 

But with the forthright declaration of President 
Truman on the Korea invasion, with the conse- 
quent visit of General Douglas MacArthur and the 
rushing of air and sea forces to the defense of 
South Korea; the war clauses in life insurance 
contracts became of moment to the industry and 
millions of insured. 

There is a basic American philosophy of life 
which hold war abhorrent and peace to be trea- 
sured above all. One unfortunate characteristic of 
this national predisposition has been an unwilling- 
ness to prepare adequately against the eventuality 
of strifes. In life insurance there was in result a 
certain lack of realism in the formulation of war 
clauses prior to the two wars of this century. If 
war now comes, a procedure both equitable and 
practical will serve the people. 
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ANY people believe that a great idea stems from 

a single mind. That some individual was com- 
pletely responsible for it and gave birth to the idea. 
However, all great thoughts have been rooted in many 
places at different times. In speaking of inventions 
Emerson contended that “Only the inventor knows 
how to borrow.” Edison leaned heavily on men who 
preceded him. Photographic progress made by others, 
helped him invent the motion picture camera. There 
are endless examples of inventors combining previous 
efforts of other men, and then putting the knowledge 
to work in a new field. Ideas acquire new growth in 
fertile minds that adopt them. We do not always 
realize this when we are entranced by a new phrase 
or behold a new invention. The question generally 
persists. Who was the first man who said it? Who 
was the first man who conceived the idea? 

Goethe, the eminent German philosopher, corrected 
this misconception when one of his admirers praised 
him for having originated so much for the benefit 
of mankind. In responding Goethe said, “If I were to 
repay what I owe to others, there would be very little, 
if anything, left of me.” This quick response dismayed 
his admirer, who firmly believed that great men say 
things and do things exclusively as originators. But 
alas! There is no such thing. Man is generally a 
hero-worshipper. He wants his heroes undiluted. He 
prefers unaided mastery. The child-like mind persists 
in its adoration of originality. To him, the genius 
must be above help from others. 

When Shakespeare was charged with having bor- 
rowed ideas from others, Landor said, “Yet he was 
more original than his originals. He breathed upon 
dead bodies and brought them to life.” And Beacons- 
field said, “The originality of a subject lies in its 
treatment.” Apparently great men are more distin- 
guished by their range and capacities than by their 
originality. Thomas Jefferson proclaimed, “He who 
receives an idea from me, receives instruction himself 
without lessening mine; as he who lights his taper at 
mine receives light without darkening me.” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes expressed his reaction by saying, 
“Many ideas grow better when transformed into 
another mind, than in the one where they sprang up. 
That which was a weed in one intelligence may become 
a flower in the other.” 

All authors are improvers or innovators. There are 
ho “property-rights” in human thought. It is not 
the property of any individual. It is the property 
of all men, everywhere. Human history indicates men 
who dreamed were frequently followed by practical 
men who put the dreamer’s idea to work and thus 


The First Man 





In the field of literature we 
find a great concept frequently expressed by many 


received credit for it. 


men in different ways. The idea is the same. The 
method of expression is different with each one who 
proclaims it. The important thing is the care and 
feeding of ideas—not their origin. The more massive 
the truth, the less important is its authorship. The 
first man who thought of it, is lost in the crowd. But 
the man who gives it a new twist by the use of a 
modern phrase, breathes life into it and provokes our 
attention to its importance. Thus the improver gets 
an esthetic satisfaction in putting new vitality into 
old ideas. But to think of him as “the first man” is a 
great mistake. We should be able “to read between 
the lines” and thus understand that originality is a 
myth. 

I recall a statement made some time ago in which 
it was said that when one author takes something 
from another, it is called plagiarism, but if he takes 
it from a dozen authors, it is called research. In the 
realm of thinking we are all lenders. “He that bor- 
rows the aid of an equal,” said Burke, “doubles his 
own power.” Every man’s debt to reading, writing 
and conversation is so great and immeasurable that 
in the strict meaning of the word, there is no pure 
originality. “The first man” is a figment of the imagi- 
nation. What we do or say now, is largely a merger 
of past and present influences. The newest philoso- 
phies have their roots in the oldest learning. It re- 
appeared to different men of similar intellectual eleva- 
tion at different times. Great ideas could not have 
escaped former observation, but as A. B. Alcott ex- 
pressed it, “If the ancients left us ideas, to our 
credit be it spoken, that we moderns are building 
homes for them.” 

A friend once told Emerson that all philosophy was 
derived from Plato. In responding Emerson said, 
“When we are exalted by ideas, we do not owe this 
to Plato, but to the idea, to which also Plato was 
debtor.” Thus he emphasized the fact that the idea 
is far more important than the man who first pro- 
claims it. 

We always talk about originality, but what do we 
mean? The minute we are born the world begins to 
work on us, and this goes on to the end, as a humorist 
once said, “When you are born you’re done for.” We 
cannot escape the myriad of influences exerted upon 
us. Whatever is said, has been said before in some 
way or another. If Adam was the first man, appar- 


ently he was the only one who said something that 
had not been said before and, at that, Eve probably 
talked him out of it. 
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An Important Decision: 


Blue Sky Laws Upheld 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member, New York Bar 








= Supreme Court of the 
United States on June 5, 1950, 
in Travelers Health Association 
et al. v. Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, by a 5-4 decision upheld 
the decision of the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals that the 
Travelers Health Association 
must abide by the Virginia Blue 
Sky Law. 

The progress of the case has 
been of interest to the insurance 
business because it tested the 
validity of the Unauthorized In- 
surers Service of Process Act. 
This Act watches the activities of 
unauthorized insurers within a 
state. 

The Spectator’s legal writer, 
Mr. Luke A. Burke, member, N. 
Y. Bar, discusses the case in the 
feature below. 








HE “Blue Sky Laws” have 
nothing to do with a song. 
They are statutes which most 
States have enacted to protect their 
citizens from the pitch of old-time 
stock promoters. Or, to put it in 
the recent words of the United 
States Supreme Court, “In an ef- 
fort to protect its citizens from 
‘unfairness, imposition or fraud’ in 
Sales of certificates of insurance 
and other forms of securities, the 
Virginia ‘Blue Sky Law’ requires 
those selling or offering such se- 
curities to obtain a permit from 
the State Corporation Commission.” 
(Travelers Health Ass’n. v. Com- 
‘monwealth of Virginia, U. S. 
‘Supreme Court, June 5, 1950.) 

The United States Supreme Court 
was called upon to interpret this 
“Blue Sky Law” because the Travel- 
ers Health Association questioned 
the constitutionality of this law. 

The law, in requiring a permit 
‘to be obtained from the State Cor- 
poration Commission, also requires 
that certain conditions be met: 
applicants for the permits had to 
provide detailed information about 
their solvency, and had to agree 
that law suits could be filed against 
them in Virginia by serving sum- 
mons on the Secretary of State. 
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Violations of the law were punish- 
able as crimes. 

In addition the law provided that 
the State Corporation Commission, 
after a hearing, could issue “cease 
and desist” orders restraining viola- 
tions of the law. 

Summons or other process could 
be served by registered mail where 
other types of service were unavail- 
able “because the offering is by ad- 
vertisement and/or _ solicitation 
through periodicals, mail, telephone, 
telegraph, radio or other means of 
communication from beyond the 
limits of the state...” 


HE Virginia Corporation Com- 

mission served a “cease and de- 
sist” order on the Travelers Health 
Association and R. E. Pratt, its 
treasurer, according to this law. 
The service of the summons was 
made by registered mail. 

The Association and Pratt ap- 
peared specially and objected to the 
jurisdiction of Virginia and its 
Commission and moved to quash 
the service of the summons as be- 
ing unconstitutional. 

The Travelers Health Associa- 
tion was incorporated in Nebraska 
as a nonprofit membership associa- 
tion in 1904. Since that time its 
only office had been located in 
Omaha, from which it had con- 
ducted a mail-order health insur- 
ance business. New members paid 
an initiation fee and obligated them- 
selves to pay periodic assessments 
at the Omaha office. The funds so 
collected were used for operating 
expenses and sick benefits to mem- 
bers. 

The Association had no paid 
agents; its new members were usu- 
ally obtained through the unpaid 
activities of existing members, who 
were encouraged to recommend the 
Association to friends and to sub- 
mit their names to the home office. 

Mr. Pratt in Omaha mailed solici- 
tations to these prospects. He en- 
closed blank applications which, if 
signed and returned to the home 
office with the required fee, usually 
resulted in election of applicants as 
members. Certificates were then 
mailed, subject to return within ten 
days “if not satisfactory.” 
Travelers had solicited Virginia 





members in this manner since 1904, 
and had caused many sick benefit 
claims to be investigated. When 
the lawsuit was first started the 
Health Association had about eight 
hundred Virginia members. 

The Commission’s order to cease 
and desist was upheld by the Vir- 
ginia Court of Appeals and the 
Virginia Supreme Court. The As- 
sociation appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The Association did not question 
the validity of the “Blue Sky Law” 
to the extent that “it provides that 
individual and corporate residents 
of other states shall not come into 
the state for the purpose of doing 
business there without first submit- 
ting to the regulatory authority of 
the State.” 

The basic contention of the de- 
fendants was that all their activi- 
ties took place in Nebraska, and 
consequently, Virginia had no 
power to reach them in cease-and- 
desist proceedings to enforce any 
part of its regulatory law. 

However, the U. S. Supreme 
Court did not agree with the Health 
Association’s contention and up- 
held the jurisdiction of Virginia. 
In its important and far-reaching 
decision the Supreme Court said: 


“We cannot agree with this general 
due-process objection, for we think 
the state has nower to issue a “cease 
and desist order” enforcing at least 
that regulatory provision requiring 
the Association to accept service of 
process by Virginia claimants on the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


“Appellants’ chief reliance for the 
due process contention is on Minne- 
sota Assn. v. Benn, 261 U. S. 140. 
There a Minnesota association ob- 
tained members in Montana by the 
same mail solicitation process used by 
Travelers to get Virginia members. 
The certificates issued to Montana 
members also reserved the right to 
investigate claims, although the Court 
pointed out that Benn’s claim had not 
been investigated. This Court held 
that since the contracts were ‘ex- 
ecuted and to be performed’ in Minne- 
sota, the Association was not ‘doing 
business’ in Montana and therefore 
could not be sued in Montana courts 
unless ‘consent’ to Montana _ suits 
could be implied. The Court found the 
circumstances under which the insur- 
ance transactions took place insuf- 
ficient to support such an implication. 

“But where business activities reach 
out beyond one state and create con- 
tinuing relationships and obligations 
with citizens of another state, courts 
need not resort to a fictional ‘consent 
in order to sustain the jurisdiction of 
regulatory agencies in the latter state. 
And in considering what constitutes 
‘doing business’ sufficiently to justify 
regulation in the state where the 
effects of the ‘business’ are felt, the 
narrow frounds relied on by the Court 
in the Benn case cannot be deemed 
controlling. * * * 
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“The Association did not engage in 
mere isolated or short-lived transac- 
tions. Its insurance certificates, sys- 
tematically and widely delivered in 
Virginia following solicitation based 
on recommendations of Virginians, 
create continuing obligations between 
the Association and each of the many 
certificate holders in the state. Appel- 
lants have caused claims for losses to 
be investigated and the Virginia 
courts were available to them in seek- 
ing to enforce cbligations created by 
the group of certificates. * * * 

“Moreover, if Virginia is without 
power to require this Association to 
accept service of process on the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, the only 
forum for the injured certificate 
holders might be Nebraska. Health 
benefit claims are seldom so large that 
Virginia policy holders could afford 
the exrense and trouble of a Nebraska 
law suit. In addition, suits on alleged 
losres can be more conveniently tried 
in Virginia where witnesses would 
most likely live and where claims for 
losses would presumably be investi- 
gated. Such factors have been given 
great weight in applying the doctrine 
of forum non conveniens. See Gulf 
Oil Co. v. Gilbert, 3 30 U. S. 501, 508. 
And prior decisions of this Court 
have referred to unwisdom, unfair- 
ness and injustice of permitting 
policy holders to seek redress only in 
some distant state where the insurer 
is incorporated. The Due Process 
Clause does not forbid a state to pro- 
tect its citizens from such injustice.” 


Decision’s Scope 


The Court concerned itself only 
with the questions of Virginia juris- 
diction and the service of process. 
It had no occasion, as it pointed out, 
to discuss the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s order or the methods by 
which Virginia might attempt to en- 
force it. 






APPOINTED: Artemas C. Leslie, Pitts- 
urgh attorney, was recently named in- 
surance commissioner of Pennsylvania. 
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Applicati f Policyholders’ Dividends 
Duri 1949 
= 3 ———— 7 
Applied to Shorten | Applied to Paid in Cash . 
Applied to Endowment or | Purchase Paid-up or Applied in | Left with Company | Accident | Total Dividends 
Pay Renewal Premium Paying | Additions and Liquidation to | to Accumulate and } Received by 
Name of Company Premiums Period Annuities | Loansor Notes | at Interest Health | a 
Sees OR ck Se, —~-——~|—------> - oe, | 
$ Amount % $s Amount % $ Amount % |$ Amount Jo | $ Amount % $ Amount | % | $ Amount | % 
- —— - - _ -— _——| $$ |] | | —— ———— |] ———_ | —_— — OF 
| | 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. 81,972 | 10.0 9,222) 1.1 | 731,076 | 88.9 | 822, 100.0 we 
Aetna Life Ins. Co.. 1,277,329 | 33.7 156,673 | 4.1 570,109 | 15.0) 1,789,002 | 47.2 3,793,113 | 100.0 % 
American National Ins. 1,023 | 100.0 | : 1,023 | 100.0 socla 
Atlantic Life Ins. Co. 84,993 | 53.6 71 .760 | 16.9 26,326 | 16.6 | 20,390 | 12.9 158,539 | 100.0 sione 
Bankers Life Ins., lowa. 1,055,849 | 23.0 295,852 | 6.4 337,784 | 7.4 | 2,771,844 | 60.5 123,848 | 2.7| 4,585,177 | 100.0 ‘ 
ng : 
Bankers Life Ins., Nebraska 40,785 | 10.8 44,014 | 11.6 78,948 | 20.8 215,391 | 56.8 379,138 | 100.0 Ing 
Berkshire Life Ins. 132,807 | 17.7 96,483 | 12.9 | 38,519 | 5.2 480,813 | 64.2 748,622 | 100.0 tena 
Boston Mutual Life Ins. 216.776 | 63.7 1198| .4| 27.077| 7.9 95,452 | 28.0 ,503 | 100.0 Ther 
California-Western States a92,890 | 10.0 | a71,021 | 7.7 17,578 | 1.9 | 743,340 | 80.4 924,830 | 100.0 
Central Life Assur. Soc. b201,571 | 23.9 b245,887 | 29.1 | b11,992| 1.4| 385,258 | 45.6 844,709 | 100.0 bers 
Colonial Life Ins. of Amer. . htsaasl 1,656 | 100.0 1,656 | 100.0 tions 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins.. 314,962 | 36.5 : 25,645 2.9 38,691 | 4.5) 484, 56.1 863,904 | 100.0 Cana 
Connecticut General Life... 1,494,781 | 63.1 1,123 39,764 | 1.8 86,233 | 3.6| 746,491 | 31.5 2,368,392 | 100.0 F) 
Connecticut Mutual Life 3,438,859 | 34.7 & 331,543 3.4 266,435 | 2.7 | 5,859,811 | 59.2 | 9,896,649 | 100.0 and ] 
Continental American Life 214,492 | 40.4 156,156 | 29.4 | 20,098 3.8 139,863 | 26.4 530,609 100.0 the | 
| | | 
Continental Assurance Co... . 451,989 | 45.0 116,643 | 11.6 | 38,596 3.8 | 396,695 39.6 | 1,003,924 | 100.0 t t 
Equitable Life Assur. 16,639,334 | 21.2 | 5,271,994 | 6.8 | 27,627,717 | 35.1 | 18,751,287 | 23.9 | 10,237,849 | 13.0 | 78,528,181 | 100.0 es 
Equitable Life Insurance. 947,826 | 30.9 | 154,741 | 5.1 76,644 2.5 | 1,880,414 | 61.5 | 3,059,625 | 100.0 \ the S 
Farmers & Bankers Life 2,448 | 25.5 388 | 4.0 | 5,167 | 53.7 | 1,614 | 16.8 9,617 | 100.0 
Federal Life Insurance. ... al2,235 | 24.4 593 1.2 3,771 7.5 | 31,717 | 63.2 1,855 | 3.7 | 50,171 | 100.0 W!) 
Fidelity Mutual Life. . 471,171 | 28.8 56 74,726; 4.6|  92,691| 5.7 | 998,243 | 60.9 | 1,634,887 | 100.0 } thele 
Franklin Life Insurance 18,405 | 1.2 99,966 | 6.8 | 382,631 | 25.8 982,446 | 66.2 ae 1,483,449 | 100.0 grow 
General American Life... 113,516 | 14.8 21,127 | 2.8 | 98,922 | 12.9| i 274,820 | 35.8 259,244 | 33.7 | 767,629 | 100.0 
Great Southern Life........... 13,308 | 6.7 a18,139 | 9.0 18,161 | 9.1) 9,906 | 4.9 140,450 | 70.2 )..... 199,966 | 100.0 more 
Guarantee Mutual Life. } 45,786 | 24.2 : : 14,187 | 7.5! 7,392 3.9 121,617 | 64.4 | | 188,982 | 100.0 Reon 
‘ 
Guardian Life Ins. Co... 932,994 | 32.8 144,428 | 5.0| 164,445| 5.8| 1,605,486 | 56.4 | 2,847,351 | 100.0 date 
Home Life Ins., New York . 858,659 39.4 |. ,602 | 3.9 | 68,394 | 3.2) 1,165,598 | 53.5 2,177,253 | 100.0 _ 
Home Life Ins., Philadelphia al0,199 | 5.7 a41,406 | 23.2 | ad | ...|  a027,094 | 71.1 178,707 | 100.0 prim 
Illinois Bankers Life... 13,006 | 34.4 24 439 | 1.2) 16,966 | 44.8 7,413 | 19.6 37,849 | 100.0 
Indianapolis Life. 186,730 | 32.8 11,432 | 2.0 | 14,972 | 2.6 356,965 | 62.6 570,099 | 100.0 men 
Jefferson Standard | 426,883 | 25.7 11,382) .7 189,745 | 11.4) 1,031,282 | 62.2 1,659,292 | 100.0 p there 
John Hancock Mutual 19,607,553 | 52.4 401,570 | 1.2| 464,176 | 1.2 | 14,266,246 | 38.1 | 2,658,556 | 7.1 | 37,398,102 | 100.0 comr 
Kansas City Life... | 167,001 | 55.2 900| .3| 56,929 | 18.8 77,5 25.7 - 302,403 | 100.0 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 359 | 5.4 315 | 4.8 | 5,918 | 89.8 6,591 | 100.0 
Life & Casualty Co. of Tenn. 623 | 17.4 456 | 12.8 | 724 | 20.2 1,775 | 49.6 3,578 | 100.0 
| 
Lincoln National Life 120,894 | 21.5 20,551 | 3.7 14,265 | 2.5 407,277 | 72.3 562,988 | 100.0 
Manhattan Life Ins.. 164,632 | 50.5 10,488 | 3.2 | 17,772| 5.5 132,826 | 40.8 325,717 | 100.0 Th 
Massachusetts Mutual 3,877,078 | 28.5 911.394 | 6.7 1,485,330 | 10.9 ,227,285 | 53.1 122,267  .8| 13,623,354 | 100.0 AF 
Metropolitan Life 66,661,842 | 40.7 12,291,799 | 7.5 | 61,235,334 | 37.4 | 10,726,877 | 6.5 12,978,149 | 7.9 | 163,894,002 | 100.0 7 
Minnesota Mutual Life 344,631 | 26.8 44.442 | 3.5 | 303,309 | 23.6 591, 46.1 1,264,121 | 100.0 admc 
Monumental Life 57,896 | 71.1 9,294 | 11.4 | 8,088 | 9.9 6,191 | 7.6 81,470 | 100.0 that 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. . 6,365,732 | 50.9 180,148 1.4 | 1,019,112 | 8.2| 941,256 | 7.5 | 3,991,777 | 31.9 | 12,498,025 | 100.0 
Mutual Life Ins. 9,257, 286 58.2 4,670,288 | 29.3 211,340; 1.3) 1,791,103 | 11.2 | 15,929,987 | 100.0 enact 
Mutual Trust Life. .. 294,686 | 24.4 41.757 | 3.4 40,682 | 3.4) 832,750 | 68.8 1,209,875 | 100.0 dete 
National Life, Vermont 2,352,387 | 39.7 894,181 | 15.1 | 373,636 | 6.3 | 2,308,199 | 38.9 5,928,402 100.0 y ‘ 
entr 
New England Mutual... 5,985,867 | 44.2 | 989,293 | 7.3;  921,583| 6.8| 5,652,981 | 41.7 13,549,724 | 100.0 5 
New York Life Ins... 11,284,191 | 25.0 94,702 2 3,255,532 7.2 | 2,400,158 | 5.3 | 28,089,950 | 62.3 | 45,134,533 | 100.0 eral 
Northern Life Ins... 68,112 | 15.0 491 2 1,426 |  .3 23,793 5.2 359, 79.3 453,612 | 100.0 adov’ 
Northwestern Mutual. . 20,101,085 | 53.5 a 13,474,594 | 35.9 | 2,555,882| 6.8 1,421,702 | 3.8 | 37,553,263 | 100.0 I 
Northwestern National Lite 197,952 | 12.9 5,983 24,965 | 1.6 | “679,623 | 44.4) “624,180 | 40.8 | 1,532,603 | 100.0 appl) 
Occidental Life Ins... 134,429 | 7.4 a29,026| 1.6 at12,824| 6.1 | a1,547,826 | 84.7 a3,671 .2| 1,827,776 | 100.0 } fair 
Ohio National Life. . a104,443 | 18.1 a58,271 | 10.1 | 22,645 | 3.9) 390,433 | 67.8 | | 575,792 | 100.0 vente 
Pacific Mutual Life. . . 344,713 | 25.1 94,267 | 6.8) 47,733 3.5 | 888,353 | 64.6 | 1,375,065 | 100.0 € 
Pan American Life. a6,337| .6 a5,314 | .5 | al,217 -1 | 01,044,247 | 98.8 a286 |......| 1,057,401 | 100.0 state 
Penn Mutual Life 2,204,827 | 18.9 382.276 | 3.3| 581,916 | 5.0 | d8,478,320 | 72.8 | 11,647,340 | 100.0 “ 
| | | | a 
Phoenix Mutual Life 592,682 | 17.8 840 | 1.6 115,283 | 3.5 | 2,567,653 | 77.1 | 3,329,458 | 100.0 lish 
Provident Mutual Life. 2,215,675 | 48.7 170,515 | 3.7| — 156,913 | 3.4 | e2,009,269 | 44.2 | 4,552,373 | 100.0 piis 
Prudential Ins. Co... 29,027,762 | 27.2 43,485,762 | 40.7 | 15,281,654 | 14.3 | 14,850,010 | 13.9 | f4,203,315 | 3.9 | 106,848,504 100.0 vear 
Security Mutual Life, N. Y. 204,188 | 32.8 74,070 | 11.9 52,492 | 8.4 283,869 | 45.6 7,462 | 1.3 | 622,081 | 100.0 : 
Southland Life. . 5,929 | 6.5 1,058 | 1.2 ; 84.2 7,462) 8.1 ieee 91,548 | 100.0 Fede 
| | | 
Southwestern Life Ins.. a256 9 a4,722 | 16.1 a24,288 | 83.0 | ‘ | 29,266 | 100.0 to ga 
State Life Ins. 122,078 | 25.2 95,396 | 19.6 | 92,618 | 19.0 176,116 | 36.2 ‘| 486 , 209 100.0 ment 
State Mutual Life, Mass... . 1,449,550 | 32.1 302,951 | 6.7 346,607 | 7.7 | g2,355,661 | 52.2 58,612 | 1.3 | 4,613,380 100. 
Sun Life ins., Md... aa east | 84,754 | 100.0)... eas 54,754 | 100.0 Forb 
Union Central Life Ins... 1,564,006 | 49.8 203,235 | 6.5 | 219,395 | 6.9 | 1,159,339 | 36.8 |.......... 3,145,975 | 100. publi 
Union Mutual Life Ins... 229,688 | 39.0 28,758 | 4.9 34,165 | 5.8 284,598 | 48.4 11,364 | 1.9 | 588,574 | 100.0 ance 
Volunteer-State Life... . ate 988 | 52.4 | ieee 594| 31.5 305 | 16.1 | 1,886 ws.8 
Washington National Ins. 20,690 | 44.7 3,991 | 8.6) 5,085 | 11.0 16,551 | 35.7 46,317 | 100. there 
West Coast Life Ins... . . 55,690 | 21.5 ,571 | 21.8 988 | 3.0 139,286 | 53.7 | 259,535 | 100.0 ier 
Western Life Ins. a6,475 | 2.3 118,530 | 40.8 | a3,741| 1.3 158,807 | 55.6 285,553 | 100.9 evey 
me and ; 
j p ment 
Totals 1949 (70 Companies) 215,002,738 | 35.1 300,737 90,795,343 | 14.8 | 120,030,222 | 19.6 | 156,471,728 | 25.5 | 30,666,478 5.0 | 613,267,246 100.0 f 
1948... 211,147,165 | 36.8 306,032 | .1 | 84,911,426 | 14.8 | 110,997,280 | 19.3 | 138,951,594 | 24.2 | 27,397,438 | 4.8 | 573,710,935 100.0 orm 
1947... 210,589,619 | 38.7 466,997 | .1 | 81,886,634 | 15.1 | 98,729,560 | 18.1 | 127,570,731 | 23.5 | 24,736,412 | 4.5 | 543,979,953 | 100. 
1946... 208,081,729 | 42.8 485,912 | .1 | 74,417,220 | 15.3 88,774,911 | 18.3 | 113,965,148 | 23.5 ° ° 485,724,920 | 100.0 
1945... | 203,616,964 | 45.2 619,839 1 996, 14.6 | 81,626,045 | 18.2 | 98,962,229 | 21.9 ° ° 450,821,760 | 100.0 
* The 1947, 1948 and 1949 statements include a breakdown of accident and health non-forfeiture values. ¢@ Includes $10,297 applied to increase non-forfeiture benef - At 
business; prior years do not. alJIncludes coupons. b Excludes Illinois Life Fund. f Includes $201,273 left with company to accumulate at interest. g Includes $465," 07 Eller 
¢ Includes $7,148 applied under non-forfeiture values. d Includes $20,955 applied under interest. h Includes $166,384 coupons matured. i Includes $15,598 coupons. | 
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ORTY-FOUR commissioners 

were present at the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners Eighty-First Annual Meet- 
ing at Quebec in the Hotel Fron- 
tenac during the week of June 12. 
+ There were also some 1200 mem- 
bers of the industry from all sec- 
tions of the United States and 
Canada, as well as from Puerto Rico 
and Mexico. Indeed, this was by far 
the largest gathering ever to inter- 
est themselves in the activities of 
) the State Insurance Officials. 

While the number is large, never- 
theless, it represents a normal 
growth of the industry. Further- 
more, the rectification of Federal 
Laws relating to commerce with 
state supervision continues to be of 
prime importance to the insurance 
men and discussions and decision 
thereon is a must for the state 
commissioners. 


~Y 


Presidential Address 


The address of President David 
A. Forbes of Michigan, included an 
admonition to his fellow-officers 
that every necessary law should be 
enacted that is designed to preserve 
state regulation and to prevent the 
entry of such agencies as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission through the 
adoption of regulations which might 
apply to the insurance business. Un- 
fair trade practices must be pre- 
vented by proper legislation at the 
state level. 

Mr. Forbes cited as an accom- 
plishment of the Association last 
year successful resistance of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s effort 
to govern procedures in the install- 
ment sales of automobiles. Mr. 
Forbes insisted that there was no 
public demand for Federal Insur- 
ance Supervision but contended that 
there must be on the part of the 
several states not only uniformity 
and standardization of the require- 
ments on insurance but also uni- 
formity in rulings. 


Elections 


At the concluding session, W. 
Ellery Allyn, Commissioner of Con- 








Bist Annual Meeting NAIC: 


PRESERVING STATE CONTROL 


By T. J. V. Cullen 


Editor 


necticut, was elected to the presi- 
dency in succession to Mr. Forbes; 
Frank Sullivan, Commissioner of 
Kansas, was chosen vice-president, 
and Wade O. Martin, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Louisiana, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Veteran George A. Boles, Com- 
missioner of Virginia, was reelected 
secretary and treasurer. Earlier in 
the week the choice of Hugh L. Tol- 
lack, assistant secretary, with offices 
in Chicago, was confirmed. 

The Executive Committee repre- 
senting the Zones include: David B. 
Soule, Maine; D. D. Murphy, South 
Carolina; C. Lawrence Leggett, Mis- 
souri; Sterling Alexander, Iowa; 
George B. Butler, Texas, and Wal- 
lace K. Downey, California. 


Members at Large 


Executive Committee Members at 
Large are: Armand W. Harris, Min- 
nesota; Bernard R. Stone, Nebras- 
ka; Donald Knowlton, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Newly elected Zone Chairmen 
are: W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut; 
George A. Bowles, Virginia; Spald- 
ing Southall, Kentucky; Frank J. 
Viehmann, Indiana; J. Herbert 
Graves, Arkansas; William A. Sul- 
livan, Washington. 

Members of the Liaison Commit- 
tee with FTC, again in Zone order 
are: Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Mass.; Waldo C. Cheek, North Caro- 
lina; J.. Edwin Larson, Florida; 
Garry B. Hershey, Illinois; Donald 
F. Dickey, Oklahoma; Zone 6, no 
representative. 

Sub-committee and committee 
meetings were held on Saturday 
and continued through the six suc- 
ceeding days of the convention. 


New Provision 


There was a new uniform acci- 
dent and sickness policy provision 


law approved and commissioners 
were urged to support the enact- 
ment of a uniform law should there 
be no present law or if the states 
standard provision law conflicts 
therewith. Final approval of amend- 
ments to the examinations manual 
were deferred at the suggestion of 
the industry. 

As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision in the case of Virginia vs. 
the Travelers Health Association, 
the committee on unauthorized in- 
surance was directed to see what 
could be done in the various states 
to strengthen this type of super- 
vision. 


Reasonable 


The association accepted as prin- 
ciple in the development of rates 
for workmen’s compensation a spe- 
cific factor for underwriting profit 
and contingencies that should be 
recognized as reasonable and proper. 
In the interest of uniformity, work- 
men’s compensation manuals in 
those states not now doing so, 
should clearly define “remunera- 
tion” in premium computations. 

A new schedule of inclusions and 
exclusions under taxes, licenses and 
fees as well as certain new inter- 
pretations of instructions was 
adopted to aid in uniform account- 
ing. 


Definition Accepted 


A new group life definition was 
agreed upon which will permit an 
employee who has severed his con- 
nection with an employer, having 
a group insurance policy, to convert 
his coverage into term insurance. 

Much of the time of the conven- 
tion was concerned with discussions 
on interstate cooperation through 
the medium of interstate compacts, 
a device for which Congressional 
permission is required. Uniform 
qualifications and licensing laws for 
agents and brokers, re-insurance 
regulations and uniform rules for 
installment selling, were also sub- 
jects of debate. While the latter 
applies mostly to automobiles it 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


By Joseph M. McCarthy 


Managing Editor 


I-PARTISAN support sent the 

social security expansion bill 
through the Senate by an 81 to 2 
tally last month. Approval of the 
measure will add about 10,000,000 
persons to the 35,000,00 now 
covered. Other important features 
include an increase in old-age pen- 
sions by about 90%, raising the 
tax base from the first $3,000 of 
pay to the first $3,600 (the Senate 
killed an amendment, 45 to 36, pro- 
posed by Senator Francis J. Myers, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, to in- 
crease the wage base to $4,200), 
and a liberalization of eligibility 
rules. 

The House passed its version of 
the social security bill last year 
and conferences by a Senate and 
House joint committee will iron 
out differences and ready coverage 
changes for a January 1, 1951, ef- 
fective date. 


Life Insurance Interest 


The life insurance business has 
followed this particular legislation 
with close and active interest. The 
general consensus of opinion was 
that the Social Security Act should 
provide no more than a basic floor 
of financial protection for those 
who came under its considerations. 
Whether or not the social security 
pension bill rises from the basic 
floor is a matter of debate. 

Some observers claim that de- 
spite increased benefits the struc- 
ture of the Social Security Act re- 
mains about the same as when it 
was enacted in 1935. Apparently 
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the Senate feels the same way. It 
has directed its finance committee 
to make a complete investigation 
of social security from all angles. 
Thus it would appear that this 
present legislation is in the nature 
of a “stop-gap” act that will even- 
tually be replaced. 

An informant, close to the Wash- 
ington scene, believes that now is 
the time for the life insurance 
business to prepare its case against 
the “definite faults” of the present 
social security system. However 
until further adjustments are 
made, it is certain that the life in- 
surance companies must continue 
to impress policyholders, both pres- 
ent and potential, with the fact 
that a sound life insurance pro- 
gram is the only “sure bet” for se- 
curity. 

Despite the added benefits, social 
security income provides very little 
in the continually growing era of 
rising living costs. Even if it were 
to measure up to a comfortable liv- 
ing income it would cause untold 
numbers to depend upon the Gov- 
ernment for that extra measure, 
with the inevitable destruction of 
personal ambition and _ initiative. 
The reaction upon our already 
overburdened economy would be 
disastrous. 


Features 


Getting back to the Senate bill 
(which will probably be the social 
security guide until something 
more substantial is offered), other 
features include: 


1. The tax schedule, 142% on 
employee, 112% on employer, of 
tax base, would remain at that leve! 
until 1956 when it would be in- 
creased to 2%. Then there would 
be a graduated rate: 242% in 
1960; 3% in 1965; 3%% in 1970. 
Self-employed person will pay 
142% more than the employee rate. 

2. A worker could qualify for 
benefits if he has been under the 
social security system for more 
than half the quarters since 1950, 
with a six quarters minimum. This 
is intended to provide more benefits 
for those in the upper age brackets. 

3. Federal aid would be provided 
to the states to supplement old age 
assistance. There would be an in- 
crease in aids to dependent chil- 
dren and to the blind. 

Rejected by the Senate was a 
feature of the House-approved bill 
to provide for permanent and to- 
tal disability insurance. 


Added Groups 


Groups added to the social se- 
curity program include: 

1. Self-employed (not farm) 
workers. This category does not 
include doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
certified public accountants, archi- 
tects and professional engineers. 

2. Domestic workers. 

3. Government employees not 
under, a retirement system. 

4. Agricultural workers. 

5. Full-time life insurance 
agents. 

Despite the magnitude of the so- 
cial security measure Senate and 
House are not far apart on their 
versions. The biggest point of con- 
sideration by the joint conference 





committee will be on the Senate’s 
rejection of the House’s permanent 
and total disability insurance pro- 
gram and the Senate’s decision to 
let the tax remain at 1%% until 
1956 (the House approved a 2% 
tax as of January 1). 

Observers have agreed that be- 
cause both Houses whipped 
through this important legislation 
there are bound to be errors and 
omissions. Consequently when the 
political heat dies down it is ex- 
pected that there will be some 
fence mending in the social secur- 
ity pasture. 
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Publie Relations in action: 


] 


Effective 


ellers 


sn . Uf. Life 


fellows who write the business 

letters, are a highly impor- 
tant part of the public relations 
program of a life insurance com- 
pany. Realizing that business let- 
ters to policyholders, etc., project 
company personality, the New 
York Life mapped out a program 
designed to train the correspon- 
dent to slant his letters so that 
readers are secure in the knowl- 
edge that the company is human, 
courteous, helpful and friendly—an 
organization whose purpose it is to 
be interested in, and to help the 
reader in his life insurance prob- 
lems. 

Classes in effective letter writ- 
ing have been conducted at New 
York Life for some time. Small 
seminar groups study means and 
methods of improving their letter 
writing abilities guided by the 
thesis that “an effective letter tells 
the reader, clearly, completely and 
concisely what he wants to know, 
and leaves with him a favorable 
impression of the writer and of the 
company.” 


C ‘tetiows w correspondents, the 


Letters Exhibit 


To stress the importance of ef- 
fective letter writing to company 
personnel, New York Life’s public 
relations department conducted an 
exhibit of company letters from 
1850 through the course of one 
hundred years up to the present 
time. The theme of the exhibit 
“Then and Now—New York Life 
Letters Since 1850” stressed the 
changes in business letter writing 
techniques through the years. 

Cartoons, photos, advertisements 
and letters from the company’s 
archives were used as illustrative 
material. Specimen letters revealed 
that the company correspondence 
of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century had its information clothed 
in involved and wordy terminology 
—nothing human or personal about 
them. 

A sharp contrast takes place 
when one examines the “star” let- 
ters of the present day. These let- 
ters invoked the specific comments 





LETTER EXHIBIT: In the library of the New York Life home office, 
employees view the company sponsored exhibit “Then and Now—New 
York Life Letters Since 1850.” 


from those who received them be- 
cause of their human, friendly, 
want-to-help attitude and serve as 
testimonial to a public relations 
angle that is too often overlooked. 
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GARFIELD’S WIDOW: The letter that 
attracted the most attention at the New 
York Life exhibit was the letter that 
the company received from Mrs. Gar- 
field after the assassination of her 
husband President James A. Garfield 
in 1881. 
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HALE ENDORSEMENT: In 1871 Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, famous teacher, 
writer and scholar, sat down and wrote 
the following testimonial on life insur- 
ance to the New York Life. The com- 
pany reproduced the letter and cir- 
culated it to agents as a sales aid. 
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Try Mr. Mogul’s Little Game 






Don’t Judge the Book B 
Abe Mo re Cover! 7 
gul's Insurance Service 
10 Prescott Street 
MAlden 2-7640 
Keen Analysis of Your Requirement 
Expert Advice Personal Interest 
A Policy for Every Need 
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“Auto Insurance on Easy Terms” 


“Te Is Better to Have Insurance 
7 — Not NEED oy. int 
Than To Need It and Not 30" — 
prac got ce 
A. B. Mogul’s Real Estate Serv! 


Quick Action — 
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This month’s outstanding Idea-Contribution comes from A. B. Mogul. 
His “card” is really two duplicate cards, as shown above. The “gray” 
one at the left is really green, the one at the right, yellow—for con- 
trast. 


Try his little game yourself. First guess which “card” is the smailer 
one, then trace the outlines of both on a sheet of paper, cut out— 


and see if you’re right. 

(Until further notice, one year’s subscription to The Spectator will 
be given to all those who send in ideas considered usable for this 
series of articles. But don’t confine yourself to novel business cards. 
The sky’s the limit, as long as the idea is a good one. Address Ken 
Mathus, c/o The Spectator, 100 East 42nd St., NYC 17.) 


TULLE 





(AGENTS ) 





133. REMINDER. 
day remembrance is a must. 


IDEA 


(Installment No. 7) 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 
“The Idea Man” 


An automatic follow-up birth- 
You might try this: 





130. MAJOR DECISION. The next time you’re in- 
clined to marvel at the “stubbornness” of a prospect in 
failing to buy more or adequate life insurance post 
haste, reflect on what a job it is to get him to buy a 
simple little thing like a new hat. 

131. PEAKS AND VALLEYS. Peak month for 
vacations generally is July, not August .. . Figures 
suggest two procedures: (1) advisability of taking 
your own vacation in July, and (2) possibilities of 
putting in some good licks of work in August—when 
everybody else may be inclined to take it easy. 

132. CHECK PICK-UP. If you want to ask a man 
to lunch, casually extend the invitation—provided you 
time your call to arrive at his place of business at ex- 
actly 11:45. 
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Prepare and address the cards and envelopes well in 
advance, or regularly every Saturday evening at home. 
In the space where the stamp is eventually to be 
affixed, pencil in lightly the date to be mailed. 

134. MORE INSURANCE NEEDED. A survey 
of urban centers by Psychological Corp. found that 
more than half of the people believe the value of their 
life insurance holdings has been cut in half. Heading 
the “causes” were high taxes and government spend- 
ing, labor unions pushing up costs, and high profits 
of business and farms—in that order. 

135. REWARD. We can buy more goods with one 
hour’s work than any other people in the world. One 
hour’s work, we said. 

136. PROSPECTING TIME. The first four mar- 
ried years are not the hardest, but the period of great 
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buying activity. Four out of eight appliances owned 
by the average family are bought—almost regardless 
of income or age—within 1500 days after marriage. 
(How about going after the newly married couples for 
sorely needed additional life insurance protection, at 
the same time? Remember, too, that life insurance 
is “the original installment business.’’) 








( MANAGERS ) 





137. HAPPY LANDINGS. Center-of-influence re- 
cruiting letters arriving on Thursdays pulled best for 
one agency. Monday and Saturday arrivals were liter- 
ally “out the window.” 

138. PRESTIGE. A Mid-West manager reserves a 
table every Monday noon in the center of the main 
dining room of the city’s leading hotel. Here he 
holds an informal luncheon meeting of his four super- 
visors and leading agent-of-the-week. A sign is dis- 
played preminently on the table, “Reserved for John 
E. Jones.” 

139. H B TO YOU (AND YOUR PROS- 
PECTS). For real low-pressure selling, whenever an 
agent has a birthday coming up, simply write on the 
agency blackboards: “This is Jones’ day.” .. . It'll 
work, and he will, too. 

140. APT. Use of aptitude tests has more than 
doubled in the last few years. For every hundred 
business firms using sales aptitude tests five years 
ago, there are now 235. It’s more important now than 
ever before to get the right man for the right job. 

141. IT SAYS HERE. Here’s good column heading 
for your agency bulletin: “Here’s How” ... Wide 
variety of topics can properly go under such a heading. 

142. WHAT PRICE AGE? Younger or older men; 
which produce more in selling? Retailing magazine, 
using $100 as a base figure for a salesman of 20, shows 
that the salesman of 30 sells $102.04; of 40, 107.38; 
and of 50, $108.78 . . . Look over your own figures and 
see how the “age angle” works out in life insurance. 











( H.O. AND/OR FIELD ) 





143. SUPERMAN. This month’s definition of a 
“natural born salesman”: One who can buy from 
Sears and sell to Roebuck at a profit. 

144. DOLLAR DAYS. For convention or agency 
meeting stunt, arrange to have a capable salesman- 
speaker preside at a meeting devoted to “My Favorite 
Sales Story.” Give the speaker-chairman a stack of 
10, 15 or 20 silver dollars, placed before him on the 
rostrum. Speaker relates brief stories on any or all 
of such topics as answering objections, selling the 
hard-to-contact prospect, high pressure vs. low pres- 
sure, ete. He then calls on anyone of his fellows to 
match or surpass the story he has just told, and an 
immediate vote by the audience determines which gets 
the silver dollar for that particular topic . . . Plan 
has showmanship, variety, audience participation. 

145. SALES GETTER SALES LETTER. One- 
third of letters sent result in sales! That’s the record 
of one manager in sending a letter to new policy- 
holders 55 days after the examination, suggesting 
that if policyholder acts quickly, he can apply for 
more life insurance without the bother of an addi- 
tional examination. 








146. BEST OF THE LOT. Some of the agency 
bulletins published are truly awful. That’s the right 
word. I use it without hesitation, although of course 
it is equally true that some few are outstanding... . 
Reason for the poor ones is three-fold: (1) Lack of 
time, (2) lack of talent or know-how, and (3) lack 
of interest or appreciation of the importance of a 
good bulletin. .. . You can at least stimulate interest 
by giving a first and second award yearly to the best 
bulletin in form and content, published by the field. 
... A framed Certificate of Award, displayed on the 
walls of the agency office, not only is an aid in recruit- 
ing, but re-sells the members of the agency on the 
fact that there’s usually good stuff in their own agency 
bulletin and they’d do well to read it carefully. 

147. SLOGANITIS. Why not “50 More in ’50?” 
50 more apps; 50 thousand more written or paid for; 
50 more men; 50 more calls per month, etc. 





( HOME OFFICE ) 





148. THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. Do you have 
an inviolate rule that all letters received must be 
answered, or at least acknowledged, within twenty- 
four hours following receipt? (What, you don’t? 
Well, well.) 

149. FRIENDLY PEOPLE. Here’s a possibility 
both for public and field-force consumption. Arrange 
a pictorial continuity of how you hire, screen, and 
train people for Home Office work. Run it in the 
local newspapers from time to time, and in the com- 
pany magazine, and include it in a little booklet given 
to prospective employees. 

150. CARD IDEA. For an unusual attention get- 
ter and inquiry puller, get up a small booklet about 
half the size of a business reply card. Have the last 
cover of the booklet extend into becoming the regula- 
tion-size business reply itself. Tiny booklet at left, 
card projecting at right. ... Means of reply right at 
hand—and the prospect can’t miss it. 

151. BLOTTER BUSINESS. Orchids to the com- 
pany which promotes its blotter thus: “It sells every 
time it biots.” 











Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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Much Chaff, Little Wheat 


HE new and enlarged social security program re- 

cently voted by Congress is about due for some 
high-class exploitation by both of the nation’s major 
political parties. 

It is no coincidence that leaders of both parties 
picked this year—an election year—to enact the first 
major revisions in the huge, 14-year-old program. 
Both Democrats and Republicans estimate they’ll need 
every vote in November they can lay their hands on. 
Extension of social security benefits to 10 million 
persons not previously covered is vote bait that’s not 
to be sneezed at. 

Briefly, the new program deals primarily with the 
federal old age and survivors’ insurance program. In 
addition to extending coverage to about 10 million 
new persons, it reduces eligibility requirements and 
increases benefits by about 90 per cent. (Editor's 
Note: A more detailed discussion of the new act will 
be found at page 14 of this issue.) 


Poor Record Mulled 


The political facts in the matter are that as the 
final session of the 81st Congress moves into its clos- 
ing days of activity, congressional leaders are glumly 
surveying their record of accomplishments as they 
prepare to leave the Capital for the home-stretch cam- 
paigning. 

The Democratic leadership, in particular, is not at 
all happy about the mark the 8lst Congress has made 
for itself. Enactment of the new social security pro- 
gram is the one bright star on their horizon, and 
credit is rightfully claimed by both parties. 

There’s a distinctly gloomy air in Democratic cloak- 
rooms at the Capitol resulting from a growing realiza- 
tion that the voters are fully aware that the party 
in control of Congress during the past 18 months 
simply has not been able to deliver the goods. 

The willingness to deliver, yes; but not the ability. 

Democratic leaders in January, 1949, pledged them- 
selves in the first flush of victory to enactment of 
legislation calling for higher taxes, price controls, 
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rationing, repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, federal con- 
struction of industrial plants, socialized medicine, the 
Brannan farm plan, creation of a “fair employment 
practices commission,” and in general, pie in the sky 
for everybody. 


"Nobody Pays For Anything” 


As one Republican member of the House put it 
bitterly: 

“Everybody gets more and more of everything, and 
nobody will have to pay for anything.” 

That was in January, 1949. 

Now, in July 1950, a year and a half later and on 
the eve of new national elections, let’s take a quick 
look at the record: 

Despite clear-cut Democratic majorities in both the 
Senate and the House, not one of the above measures 
—termed by President Truman in January, 1949, as 
essential to the welfare of the country—has been 
enacted into law. 

What’s more, there isn’t a chance that any of them 
will see the light of day in the few remaining weeks 
of the present legislative session. 

In a marathon 10-month session last year, and a 
hectic 7-month period this year, Mr. Truman’s leaders 
have been successful in extending rent controls, giv- 
ing away billions for foreign relief, increasing sub- 
sidies for farmers, and widening the social security 
program. 

Taken as a whole, this is a meager record that is 
causing no end of embarrassment among planners of 
campaign strategy for the Democratic party. But 
there’s one bright ray of sunshine piercing the gloom. 
It’s this: “Old Doc” Truman pulled a rabbit out of a 
hat in the November, 1948, campaign by ignoring all 
controversial issues and harping away at a solitary 
theme—“The country will go to hell in a hack if the 
Republicans get in.” 

Can he do it again? 


Better Job Prospects 
Job opportunities are a lot better this month than 
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government experts thought they would be last 
Januey. 

A more-than-seasonal increase in job opportunities, 
coupled with gains in business conditions, has im- 
proved job prospects for college and high school gradu- 
ates now entering the labor market. 

While job opportunities have been expanding, the 
estimated 1,700,000 young people entering the labor 
force this year in search of employment are facing 
keen competition for jobs, especially in fields already 
overcrowded. ; 

The Department of Labor says that a decrease of 
more than 33 per cent in the number of unemployed 
netween February and May is partly responsible for 
the currently bright prospects. Other factors con- 
tributing to this “favorable climate” for job hunting 
are the seasonal increases in construction and other 
nonmanufacturing industries, gains in manufacturing 
employment and over-all increases in output and sales. 
But total unemployment still is over the 3 million 
mark, and a number of areas still have 12 per cent 
or more unemployment. 


$268 Million "Pill Bill" 


The eternal search for better health resulted in the 
sale of $268 million worth of medicinals in 1949, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

Although sales were up 8.3 per cent over 1948. the 
government experts reported that production quantity- 
wise was down 7 per cent frcm the previous year. 
Output in 1949 was 41.5 million pounds, as compared 
with 43.6 million pounds in 1948. Sales in 1949 


COMPLETE PERSONAL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


ae 


HER 


amounted to 35.6 million pounds, valued at $268 mil- 
lion, as compared with 38.2 million pounds, valued 
at $248 million in 1948. 

Production of penicillin salts in 1949 totaled 248,900 
pounds, a substantial gain over 1948 output. Sales- 
wise, this meant $87 million. Production of strepto- 
mycin in 1949 was 54,300 pounds, while total produc- 
tion of all synthetic vitamins was 2.9 million pounds. 
Sales of vitamins hit the $42 million mark. 

And antihistamines, despite all the bad publicity 
given them by the Federal] Trade Commission, were 
accepted by the public to the tune of $2.2 million worth. 
Fewer headaches resulted in a drop in aspirin pro- 
duction from 11 million pounds to 10 million pounds. 


Navy T. B. Rate Drops 


Baék at home, the U. S. Navy reports a 33 per cent 
drop in the tuberculosis rate among its civilian em- 
ployees. The Navy says it’s due largely to an exten- 
sive chest x-ray program. Earlier and more effective 
treatment is provided for those affected than would 
be possible after noticeable symptoms had developed. 

And the Department of the Interior, carrying on 
its own health campaign, has just completed a study 
of occupational lung diseases caused by breathing 
silica and other dusts from mines and industrial plants. 
Caused by inhaling silica or quartz dusts over a period 
of years, silicosis is prevalent among workers in the 
mining, grinding, granite and foundry industries, and 
to a lesser extent, among workers in 100 other occu- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Life insurance in force exceeds $300,000,000.00 


DALLAS, TEXAS 














INDIVIDUAL 
SECURITY... 


"Security'’ and ''freedom" are two words 
that have been kicked around pretty freely 
in recent years. 

In their name, all kinds of fancy schemes 
have sprung up. 

The only kind of security worthy of the name 
is that which is planned carefully, on a long- 
range basis, geared to the individual's own 
situation in life, and guaranteed to include 


individual freedom. 


Life Insurance provides that form of security. 


Te NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO Ia 


NATIONAL | 
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C. R. CLEMENTS, 
Chairman of the Board 
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HE advent of summer with dis- 

ruption of routine by warm 
weather and vacations doesn’t seem 
to affect the news-making proclivi- 
ties of the life insurance business. 
As usual, the big event of June 
month was the commissioners’ an- 
nual meeting. At their Quebec 
session the NAIC elected W. El- 
lery Allyn of Connecticut as their 
president. Resigning from the 
commissioners ranks during the 
month was New York’s capable 
Superintendent of Insurance Rob- 
ert E. Dineen, who has accepted a 
vice-presidency at Northwestern 
Mutual. 


Group Life Rates 


There has been a revision of the 
initial minimum premium rates for 
group life insurance (“T” rates) 
by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. The rates which became 
effective on July 1, may be used on 
group policies applied for on and 
after June 19. 

The revision recognizes the im- 
provement in mortality and the 
downward trend of interest rates 
since the establishment of the old- 
type “T” rates in 1926. Standards 
for the computation of the net 
group life insurance premiums are 
the Commissioners’ Standard Ordi- 
nary Table of Mortality and in- 
terest at 3%. 

When the former “T” rate was 
established in 1926 it applied to 
groups of fifty or more lives. In 
1947, because of a change in the 
statutory deficiency of group life 
insurance, these rates were made 
applicable to groups of twenty- 
five or more. 

Taking into consideration the 
higher level of expenses incurred 
in writing policies on small groups 
of lives, the new “T” rates include 
a provision for expenses of $1.80 
per $1000 of insurance. This ex- 
pense allowance is applicable only 
to the first $75,000 of insurance. 
In addition, an expense factor of 
10% of the net premium applies 
uniformly irrespective of the 
amount of insurance. 

It is expected that for the 
smaller groups providing insurance 
up to $75,000, the revised “T” rates 
will produce on the average approx- 
imately the same premium as the 
former “T” rates. Although the 
charge for any particular policy 
will depend upon the age distribu- 
tion for the group, a reduction in 
average rates is expected for the 
larger groups. 

The reason for the expected re- 
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duction is that under the C.S.O. 
table the rates of mortality are 
lower for younger ages than those 
of the former mortality standard. 
This difference decreases with ad- 
vancing age until the rates under 
the new table reach or exceed those 
formerly provided. 

The Insurance Department re- 
vision does not change the em- 
ployee’s maximum rate of contri- 
bution of sixty cents per month per 
$1000 of insurance. The Depart- 
ment now has this matter under 
study. 


Group At N. Y. Life 


New York Life is about to enter 
the group insurance field after an 
extended company survey indicated 
that the trend points toward the 
expansion of mass coverage. For 
a number of years New York Life 
has been the largest life insurance 
company concentrating exclusively 
on individual insurance. 

In addition to group life the 





PRESS DIVISION: Dudley B. Mar- 
tin, formerly of the New York Times, 
is responsible for that phase of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance activity. Mr. 
Martin, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, was a Times staff member for 
twenty years, the past twelve years 
being spent on the national news desk. 
During that time he contributed edi- 
torials and “Topics of the Times” to 
the editorial page. 


June 


company will also issue related cov- 
erages such as group accident and 
health and group annuities. Some 
months will elapse before the plans 
will be in operation as policy forms, 
premium rates and _ procedures 
must be developed. 





Insurance Purchases 


May life insurance purchases in 
the United States increased by 
22% over purchases in the same 
month of last year, reports the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. Total purchases in May 
were $2,273,000,000 compared with 
$1,861,000,000 in May of last year. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in May were $1,462,000,000, 
up 16% over May a year ago. 

Industrial life insurance _pur- 
chased in May amounted to $479,- 
000,000 an increase of 11% over 
the corresponding month last year. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $332,000,000 in May, an in- 
crease of 91% over May a year 
ago. These purchases represent 
new groups set up and do not in- 
clude additions of insured person- 
nel under group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 

In the first five months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $10,937,000,000, an increase 
of 16% over the first five months 
of 1949. Purchases of ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $6,650,- 
000,000 of the months’ aggregate, 
an increase of 8% over last year. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $2,249,000,000 of the 
current year’s total, an increase of 
12% as compared with last year, 
while group life insurance pur- 
chases amounted to $2,038,000,000, 
an increase of 58% as compared 
with the first five months of last 
year. 





Guardian's Anniversary 


Guardian Life’s 90th anniver- 
sary was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremony during the four 
day meeting of the company’s 
Leaders Club at New, York’s Wal- 
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insurance. companies and_ their 


agents, and in the interests of 
policyholders and other savers, is 
® a a & & launching this campaign. 


2.9 


dorf-Astoria. Close to 306 top 
Guardian producers met for their 
24th annual session. 

The high point of the busy pro- 
gram was the company banquet in 
the Waldorf’s grand _ ballroom 
where the principal address was de- 
livered by Brooklyn Dodgers’ Pres- 
ident Branch Rickey, a Guardian 
director. Mr. Rickey received an 
ovation following his stirring ad- 
dress on the principles of success. 
The head of one of baseball’s most 
successful parent and farm club 
systems, told his audience how cer- 
tain aptitudes make the success- 
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ful ballplayer, life insurance sales- 
man, and man. 

The closing address of the 
Leaders Club program was de- 
livered by Guardian President 
James A. McLain who expressed 
the confidence that the life insur- 
ance salesman will perform even 
more effectively in the era ahead. 

John J. Sutton of Oneida, New 
York, was elected president of the 
Leaders Club for the coming year. 


Institute Campaign 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
has commenced a public service 
advertising campaign that is de- 
signed to call attention to the im- 
portant part which life insurance 
funds and other savings play in 
the nation’s economy. The cam- 
paign which will appear in 425 
newspapers and major farm maga- 
zines, providing total circulation of 
45,000,000, will urge every indi- 
vidual saver to interest himself in 
protecting the future buying power 
of those savings. 

In commenting on the program, 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, said: “The part that life in- 
surance funds and other savings 
play in the economy—the essential 


Company Notes 


role that policyholders and savers Alvah B. Adam, Bankers: Na- 
have in expanding America’s pro- tional Life general agent in Phila- 
ductivity—need to be fully recog- delphia, and Arthur P. Morris of 
nized in this country. Morris Associates, general agents 
“Today, as always, their savings in Newark, will represent their re- 
are the dynamic force upon which spective states, Pennsylvania and 
the continuing strength of Amer- New Jersey, on the board of direc- 
ica’s economy depends. It is im- tors for the U. S. Junior of Cham- 
perative that this force be encour- ber of Commerce. 
aged and maintained. This is why The John Hancock board of di- 
the Institute, on behalf of the life rectors appointed v.p. Clarence W. 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for May and the first five months in each 
of the last three years were reported by the LIAA as follows: 











May Purchases Increase 
9 1949 1950 over 1949 
(000,000 Omitted) 
PTET TTT eee ee ee $1,462 $1,256 16% 
GE c cicdeuguukeeeseeseenwwen 332 174 91% 
a ae ere 479 431 11% 
WE civiccakvaveteksaensweas $2,273 $1,861 22% 
First Five Months’ Purchases Increase 
1950 1949 1950 over 1949 
(000,000 Omitted) 
CS ccctninateocerediasosanes $6,650 $6,172 8% 
I. = a5 ceakd anes aa aaement 2,038 1,287 58% 
a ee ae 2,249 2,010 12% 
TE wnaritnnAde«atheteune te $10,937 $9,469 16% 








BILLION-IN-FORCE. Acacia Mutual’s President William Montgomery 
personally enters the policy which puts the company over the billion dollar 
in force mark. Looking on are (I. to r.) Samuel Mooers, field vicv-presi- 
dent; Chase Gove, Jr., president of Acacia’s Honor Club and Clarence 
Fritz, chairman of the field advisory committee. 
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Wyatt and v.p. Robert P. Kelsey to 
the executive committee ... Abram 
T. Collier was elected second vice- 
president in charge of personnel. 
John Hancock has entered into 
an agreement with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
whereby the company will give 
financial support for research in 
the amount of $100,000 covering a 
period of five years ... under this 
plan the company will benefit from 
the Institute’s research in medi- 
cine, biology, food technology, and 
high-speed computing .. . facilities 
of the Institute’s high-voltage radi- 
ation laboratory for treating cer- 





tain types of malignant disease 
will also be available at the dis- 
cretion of the appropriate medical 
authorities. 

Group creditor life insurance 
issued by The Prudential has 
reached the $1 billion mark, an all- 
time record for the insurance busi- 
ness ... more than 2,500,000 lives 
are covered by these policies. 

There has been a complete re- 
alignment of Prudential’s district 
agencies with regional supervision 
transferred from the Newark home 
office to ten new revional offices. . . 

In line with the action of the 
New Jersey legislature in liberal- 





PRIZEWINNER: The cafeteria of the John Hancock Mutual Life which 


holds 1,000 employees at one sitting. 


The company restaurant recently 


won a First Award in the national food service contest sponsored by 
Institution’s Magazine. 








PLANS: Pictured above is the architect’s drawing which includes the 
proposed addition to Pilot Life’s home office site at Sedgefield, North 
Carolina. The new building will be five stories high, of the same general 
architectural design as the present buildings, and will be connected to 
the rear of the main building. 
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izing the state’s temporary disa- 
bility benefits law, The Prudential 
is providing the increased benefits 
under contracts with employers 
who carry their New Jersey disa- 
bility insurance with the company. 

Two appointments were an- 
nounced by Matthew Woll, presi- 
dent, Union Labor Life... William 
S. Collins, formerly assistant 
agency manager was appointed 
vice-president agency manager... 
Rudolph Ellis, formerly assistant 
secretary, was appointed vice-pres- 
ident group manager. 

Original minutes of the first 
meeting of Manhattan Life’s board 
of directors, held in the mayor’s 
office of New York’s City Hall on 
June 12, 1850, returned to that lo- 
cation exactly one hundred years 
after they were inscribed there 

. company directors presented 
Mayor William O’Dwyer with a 
reproduction of the 100-year-old 
minutes written in the office of 
Mayor Caleb S. Woodhull, who was 
also one of the company’s first di- 
rectors. 

Harry C. Hagerty, vice-president 
and treasurer, Metropolitan Life, 
was recipient of the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of commercial sci- 
ence from the College of the Holy 
Cross at its 104th annual com- 
mencement last month. 

Howard Holderness was named 
president of Jefferson Standard 
Life .. 
the presidency 
pany director. 


. Ralph Price who resigned 
remains as 


com- 





RESEARCH ASSOCIATE: Benjamin 
B. Kendrick, formerly with Brookings 
Institute, has joined the staff of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica as research associate. Mr. Ken- 
drick will devote his research time to 
compulsory health insurance and re- 
lated social security matters. 
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Purpose of new Institute 
Campaign: 


To stress role of the 





Recommends three positive steps to 


help protect the buying power of savings 





A new series of advertisements by the 
Institute of Life Insurance calls public atten- 
tion to the important part which life insur- 
ance funds and other savings play in the 
nation’s economy. 


Directed to readers of 425 newspapers 
and major farm magazines having a total 
circulation of 45 million, the campaign pays 
tribute to policyholders and all savers, in the 
belief that the dynamic force of savings 
must be encouraged and maintained. 


The theme of the campaign makes possible 
a positive approach to a vital current situa- 
tion. Beyond that, it opens the way for 
discussion of various aspects of our national 
and economic life affecting the saver. 


In the interest of policyholders and savers 
generally, the campaign— 


@ Makes clear that protecting the buying power of 
savings is everybody’s job. 


@ Urges individuals to support economy and effi- 
ciency in Government...to help lessen pressures 
on Government for more spending. 


© Points out that whatever Government spends 
must come from the individual, either directly 
through taxes or indirectly through prices. 


This campaign can be expected to make a contribution 
to sound economic thinking and reflect credit on life 
insurance—the business that is dedicated to helping 
American families help themselves. 


Iwsvivvuveé OF Litk INSURANCE 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, iN. X% 
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Supplementary Sales 


ASICALLY I am an ardent advo- 

cate of advanced underwriting. 
I believe in, and use planned secur- 
ity, programming, and estate analy- 
sis. I like to get a complete picture 
of all assets, check the will, deter- 
mine the amount and certainty of 
income, and co-ovdinate the various 
assets into a well-planned whole. 
Not only does activity in this field 
result in a large volume of business, 
but more important, perhaps, is the 
amount of prestige which it creates 
and maintains for me among my 
clientele. However, in addition to 
trying to do a good job in advanced 
underwriting, I am also always on 
the lookout for a relatively easy 
package sale. 

In my approach, I usually point 
out the three primary functions of 
life insurance: (1) creating an 
estate for others; (2) building up 
an emergency reserve fund; (3) 
making certain of the availability 
of income for later years. 

I stress the fact that, financially 
speaking, the only success that 
really matters is final success. With 
few exceptions, the two things a 
man must have to achieve financial 
success are ability and time. I as- 
sume my prospect has the ability. 
But he has no control over the time 
factor. And life insurance is the 
only institution that can relieve 
him of the hazard of premature 
death and assure the successful 
completion of his financial plans 
even though his time is cut short. 

Unless we have a_ philosophy 
somewhat similar to that which I 
have just outlined, we aren’t going 
to do a very good job of selling re- 
gardless of the method we use— 
advanced, or otherwise. If we do 
have such a philosophy—and believe 
in it—and use it, we will find that 
it works just as well in selling a 
“package” as it does in the more 
advanced type of sales method. 

Getting back to my desire to 
make an occasional substantial sale 
without going through all of the 
motions which programming and 
estate analysis require, there are 
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a number of ideas that I can use 
with considerable profit. For ex- 
ample, here is one: 

I suggested to a client, no longer 
insurable, that he purchase $100,- 
000 on each of his sons-in-law. 
Previously I sold one of these boys 
a program involving $36,000 new 
insurance. I had sold him $4,000 
several years before, and he had 
$10,000 N.S.L. He had three chil- 
dren; so the program was not one 
to provide luxury living for his 
wife, who was the daughter of a 
rather wealthy man. 

Shortly after completing this pro- 
gram, I told him that I had an idea 
I thought might appeal to his 
father-in-law and asked if he would 
have any objection to my telling 
his father-in-law about the pro- 
gram, how much it provided, etc. 
He had no objections. 

Then I arranged to have lunch 
with the father-in-law. He gave 
me a perfect opening. He said, 
“IT understand you sold Jim some 
life insurance! How much?” 

I said, “I anticipated you would 
ask that, so I obtained Jim’s con- 
sent to tell you.” . 

Then I gave him the picture. I 
shall not attempt to repeat exactly 
what I said to him, but this is the 
substance of it: 

“Of course, if anything happened 
to Jim, Jane couldn’t raise those 
grandchildren of yours the way 
you would want her to. You would 
probably “kick in” considerably to 
enable her to maintain the standard 
you would want.” 

Then I gave him some estate tax 





figures—used the “milk bottle idea” 
of skimming some tax-free money 
off the top and letting Jane use 
this money to pay for the insurance 
on Jim’s life. It would boost Jim’s 


morale; make him feel pretty im- 
portant, as well as have the assur- 
ance that his wife and kiddies 
would be well provided for. 

Well, it sounded pretty good; but 
he was already giving Jane some- 


HOW OUTSTANDING LIFAG 


thing each year and, furthermore, 
Jim was a proud sort of a man and 
might resent it. (“What fellow 
would resent having his wife and 
children assured of a good living 
if anything should happen to 
him?”’) 

I said “Let me sound Jim out.” 
(It wasn’t hard to sell Jim.) It 
took a half dozen more sales efforts 
to finally land the case, but it was 
well worth it. You see there was a 
Mary and Bob, as well as Jane and 
Jim. And of course he couldn't 
give Jane something and not Mary, 
even though Mary lived on the 
Pacific coast. And it would have 
taken quite a lot of programming, 
in the usual sense of the word, to 
have sold an equal amount of in- 
surance. But, remember, this case 
had it’s inception in a program 
sale—and that’s the way it is in 
advanced underwriting. 

A tough job of program selling 
will often suggest an easy package 
sale—that is, if you are “lazy 
enough” to think of it. And here 
are two other “work-saving” ideas 
that have paid off for me: 

A father brought two young 
sons into his business. Substantial 
life policies were sold on each in 
anticipation of the time they would 
actually be key-men. By totalling 
premiums to age 65 and over a 
normal life expectancy, I was able 
to prove that insurance protection 
for the next few years, pending at- 
tainment of “key-man” status, ac- 
tually cost nothing. 

The other idea—a sale to grand- 
pa on that perfectly wonderful 
grandson. That idea is so powerful 
that it cannot be resisted. Yep, i 
even sold myself one of those! 


A. W. Parry 
New York Life 


Long-Range Planning 


: CONSIDER record keeping to be 

one of the most important parts 
of our business. Many of us have 
had the feeling that we were wast- 
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ing our time on certain days—that 
we should be doing more than we 
do. A great deal of this unsatisfac- 
tory feeling can be eliminated by 
proper planning of our work sched- 
ules in advance. It involves where 
we are going, whom we are going 
to see, when is the best time and 
what we are going to present. 

A second phase of our planning 
program is our quota of production. 
Experienced salesmen will tell us 
that almost without exception the 
men who accept quotas and set goals 
for themselves, accomplish more 
than those who do not. 

A proper analysis of our produc- 
tion and activity records such as 
calls, interviews and closings will 
help us achieve our goals. From 
these we can get a good idea of 
what our work schedules should be. 
The home office furnishes excellent 
tools to aid us in record keeping. 
We have our appointment books... 
the center page can be used for our 
recordings of daily activities; the 
totals of which can be transferred 
to our business operations book. 
These books are our means of re- 
cording our own performance and 
are valuable for the analysis of our 
work habits. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that no man can improve 
and know he is improving unless 
he keeps a record of his efforts 
and analyzes his work. 


William C. Moore 
Mutual Benefit 


Referred Leads 


VERY agent’s prospecting goal 

is to have a continuous supply 
of good quality referred leads. 
What types of prospects do you 
have in your file right now? You 
could break them down into the 
following classifications: (1) your 
best—a qualified prospect to whom 
you have an introduction; (2) your 
second best—one with whom you 
can use someone’s name; (3) your 
third best—the man about whom 
you have considerable information 


and reason to believe might be in 
the market for life insurance; (4) 
and last—the person about whom 
you have limited information out- 
side of his name and address. 

Would that most of our prospects 
fell into the first three groups! But, 
the majority probably do not—at 
least they don’t when you first 
obtain their names. This brings us 
to the heart of all prospecting ac- 
tivity—the finding of names and 
development of names into good 
quality referred leads. 

An agent who had been in the 
business for many years said to 
me, “We know how to find prospects 
when we need them—we just ask 
for them.” That’s about the story, 
isn’t it? But many agents with 
prospecting problems tell us that 
they just never got into the habit 
of asking. 

Here are some leading questions 
which have been used to produce 
good names and potential referred 
leads: 


FAGENTS ARE SELLING NOW 


(1) Who are your best paying 
clients and customers? 

(2) Can you give me the names 
of people whose children attend 
Junior’s school? 

(3) What young man in your 
organization has the most promis- 
ing future? 

(4) What closely owned com- 
panies do you do business with? 

(5) What are the names of your 
doctor and dentist? 

(6) Who lives in that good-look- 
ing house across the street? 

(7) Do you have the membership 
list of the XYZ trade association? 
and can you tell me which members 
are doing well? 

(8) Do you ‘know any single 
women between the ages of 30 and 
40 who are doing particularly well 
in business? 

(9) Do you know any people who 
have recently moved into this city? 

(10) Do you have a list of the 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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"Il thought you might not object to including some literature with 
your consignment." 
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This medallion was created in observance of 
a memorable occasion in the history of Acacia 
— the passing of the Billion Dollar Mark 
of life insurance in force on June 23, 1950. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
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LIFE 





“ln one man’s 


lifetime...” 


A, accomplishment brought about in 
one man’s lifetime, which in the eyes of the 
insurance world is a tribute to that man’s 
indomitable courage and bold vision is the 
one billion dollars of life insurance now in 
force in the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Washington, D.C. 


‘‘When the history of life insurance in 
America in the Twentieth Century is written, 
to William Montgomery and the bright trail 
which has been blazed by the Acacia under 
his direction must be ascribed conspicuous 
credit for pioneering to enable life insurance 
to undertake greater service to the American 
public. Many practices now in common use 
by life insurance companies were innovations 


designed by Mr. Montgomery. 






‘*In 1893 the directors of the then weak 


and faltering association were about to liquidate 
it. At that time, Mr. Montgomery, a youth 
of twenty-four with purpose and drive, was 
elected its secretary and the association became 
infused with his inspired determination and 
leadership. 


‘‘Along uncharted courses soundly 
conceived and under firm and confident 
guidance, the company prospered and grew 
in stature materially and spiritually. Today, 
Acacia is impregnable and a vital financial 
and social force in the national economy. 
Active today as always William Montgomery 
is a living legend and an ideal for young men 
in the life insurance business who would 


strive for humanitarian ends.”’ 


T. J. V. CULLEN, Editor 


The Spectator 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Washington, D.C. 
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WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from page 19) 


pations, the agency states. Other 
lung diseases resulting from 
breathing dusts include anthra- 
-cosis, found among hard coal 
miners; siderosis, found among 
metal workers, and asbestosis, oc- 
curring among asbestos workers. 


G. |. Benefits Extended 


Shortly over six years ago, Con- 
gress enacted the now-famous “GI 
Bill.” The Veterans Administra- 
tion has come up with some inter- 
esting facts and figures concerning 
the first six years of operation, and 
inasmuch as most of the principal 
features have been extended for 
another six years, it may be well 
to see what trend this form of gov- 
ernment support is taking: 

Some 7 million ex-servicemen and 
women, at some time or another 
have attended school or trained on- 
the-job or on-the-farm under the 
law. This program so far has cost 
$10 billion. Altogether, the vet- 
erans spent a total of 95 million 
months in the class rooms, at the 
work bench, or on the farm. Only 
four per cent of all veterans in 
training have exhausted their claim 
to further training under the law. 

More than $11 billion of GI loans 
have been obtained by 2,100,000 
World War II veterans during the 
past six years. Ninety-two per 
cent of these loans, or 1,940,000, 
were for homes. Another 121,900 
were for businesses, and the re- 
maining 57,500 were for farms and 
farm equipment. 

Veterans have turned out to be 
“good loan risks,” the agency says. 
Only seven-tenths of one per cent 
of the loans were defaulted to the 
extent that VA had to make good 
the guaranteed and insured por- 
tions. Because this part of the GI 
law extends to July 25, 1957, VA 
advises veterans to “go slow, and 
think things over carefully” be- 
fore rushing in a borrowing ven- 
ture. 

Readjustment allowances for un- 
employment and self-employment— 
a third major GI law benefit—ended 
for most veterans on July 25, 1949, 
although a comparative trickle of 
applications continues from _ vet- 
erans who still are eligible. This 


part of the program was geared to 
provide some financial assistance to 
veterans who were out of work, 
partially employed, or self-employed 
and netting less than $100 per 
month. 
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HETHER it is on Main 

Street, Broadway, or a coun- 
try lane doesn’t make too much 
difference: the point is that little 
Joey, age 9, and his kid-sister, 
Marianne, age 7, are in business. 
They pooled their resources (37¢), 
and decided it was enough to set 
up a lemonade stand. 

These two small businessmen 
probably didn’t know it, but their 
37¢ was actually venture capital. 

For the moment, the most im- 
portant aspect of this story is the 
37¢. The children had to have 
money before they could launch 
their pint-size enterprise. 

For a number of years people 
have been developing new prod- 
ucts, or improving on others, but 
because they lacked capital they 
could not go into business. 

This situation has existed for a 
long time, but ‘it has been particu- 
larly acute for the last few years. 
The basic problem has always 
been the same: where can capital 
be obtained in order to launch a 
business? 


Makes a Difference 


Now remember that there are 
several types of capital. If you 
put cash in the bank, it becomes 
safe capital because there is vir- 
tually no element of risk involved. 
Buying stocks or putting your 
money into some speculative me- 
dium involves a risk, so your 
money is called risk capital. 

However, if you were to invest 
your money in such a way as to 
reduce the risk—the possibility of 
losing it—your money would be 
called calculated risk capital. 

When you invest in a sound 
business enterprise, one that is 
carefully supervised, well planned 
and capably administered, your 
investment can be called a calcu- 
lated risk. 


Deep Roots 


American business has its roots 
deep in calculated risk capital. 
The judicious use of this type of 
capital has resulted in the devel- 
opment of our high standard of 
living as well as our industrial 
progress. 

And today, just as in the 
past, progress depends on putting 
money into new developments, 
inventions, products, tools and 
machinery. There are many indi- 
viduals in America who have pro- 
gressive ideas and inventions but 
they lack the financial means of 


By 
JOHN J. 
McCARTHY 


Associate Editor 


producing and making these ideas 
and inventions available. 

Recognizing that this situation 
existed, a group of energetic and 
experienced New England busi- 
nessmen, including leaders in 
the fields of education, research, 
finance, industry and technology, 
organized the American Research 
and Development Corporation in 
June 1946. 

They felt the need of aiding the 
postwar development of a small 
number of new ideas which gave 
the greatest promise of helping to 
expand our production and em- 
ployment and which would con- 
tinue to raise our standard of 
living. 

These men realized that it was 
particularly necessary to help 
organize and finance these new 
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enterprises and to assist them as 
much as possible as they toddled 
along during their first few years. 
But where could they obtain the 
capital? 

After surveying the field, Sen- 
ator Flanders of Vermont, first 
president of American Research, 
said: “There are in particular two 
large-scale repositories of wealth 
which have a stake in the nation’s 
future and who should be con- 
cerned with a healthy basis for the 
prosperity of these post-war years 

. insurance companies and the 
investment trusts.” 

American Research set to work 
on the problem: how could they 
interest insurance companies in 
investing capital in their organi- 
zation, especially in view of the 
stringent regulations which have 
saddled insurance companies’ in- 
vestments in the past? 

When insurance first started in 
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venture capital 


NEW CONCERN HELPS BUDDING INDUSTRY 
TO GET OFF TO A GOOD START 


this country, there were no regu- 
lations governing investment pol- 
icies. About 100 years ago the 
states began to pass regulatory 
laws and by 1900 investments were 
rigidly regulated in most states. 

As a result of the Armstrong 
investigation of 1906 insurance 
companies were limited in most 
states to a very narrow range of 
investments. Principally they were 
restricted to government and state 
bonds, and a few “blue chip” in- 
vestments. 


Changes Made 


Restrictions became too tight. It 
was obvious that a liberalization 
would have to take place. Since 
1906 investment channels have 
been broadened as much as is con- 
sistent with maintaining the sta- 
bility of the business. 

But as Senator Flanders had 
said, he was concerned with “the 
increasing degree to which the 
liquid wealth of the nation is tend- 
ing to concentrate in fiduciary 
hands. This in itself is a natural 
process but it does make it more 
and more difficult as time goes on 
to finance new undertakings.” 

Naturally insurance companies 
must be careful with their invest- 
ments because they are respon- 
sible to both their policyholders 
and stockholders for the funds in 
their care. Their chief concern is 
to secure maximum return with a 
minimum risk. 


The Problems 


Thus American Research faced 
a twofold problem: first, they had 
to convince the insurance busi- 
ness that they were a worthwhile 
medium for investment and sec- 
ondly, convince the states that a 
revision of their laws to permit 
this type of investment would be 
in the public interest. 

How did American Research go 
about this twofold task? The group 
presented the facts: Through 
scientific management and diver- 
Sification of interest, American 


Research and its affiliated new 
enterprises are assured of a good 
future. Reviewing the past four 
years, here’s proof of American Re- 
search’s thoroughness and sagac- 
ity: over 1800 projects have been 
submitted to American Research 
for consideration; up to the pres- 
ent time financial support has 
been provided for 18, and each 
project has been successful. 

This is how American Research 
operates: 1) they find new proj- 
ects; 2) analyze those projects; 
3) set up and assist in the opera- 
tion of these affiliates; 4) obtain 
more capital for the parent corpo- 
ration. An example of the lengths 
to which American Research goes 
in order to find a worthwhile project 
is illustrated by the fact that the 
Jet-Heet furnace came to their at- 
tention through a feature article 
in Life magazine in December 1946. 


New Ideas 


Projects which have _ been 
launched already include: 

Circo Products Co. which manu- 
factures vapor degreasing equip- 
ment for automotive servicing and 
for general industrial use. 

Tracerlab, Inc., the production 
of radioactivity instruments for 
research and production control; 
processing and synthesis of radio- 
chemicals; consulting engineering 
on radioactive tracer techniques 
in research, medicine, industry 
and agriculture. Incidentally this 
company owns a one-third interest 
in a new European affiliate. 

In Palacios, Texas, the Colter 
Corp. procures and processes de- 
veined shrimp and other marine 
products of the South Pacific area. 

Berry Motors, Inc., developed 
new types of hydraulic pumps, 
motor and transmission systems, 
and Apple Concentrates, Inc., 
works on the production and sale 
of frozen apple juice concentrates. 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. 
manufactures and sells high volt- 
age electrostatic generators for 


use in deep X-ray cancer therapy, 
cathode ray sterilization of phar- 
maceuticals and foods, and pre- 
cision research apparatus in nu- 
clear physics. 

These are only a few of Ameri- 
can Research’s interests but they 
illustrate the wide diversified in- 
terests into which American Re- 
search has put the risk capital it 
has managed to obtain. 

According to the annual report 
for the year 1949, the group has 
channeled $5,094,574 into venture 
capital since it was organized in 
1946. And with justifiable pride 
American Research points out that 
practically every affiliate operated 
in the black for 1949. 

Encouraged by such results as 
these, some states are modifying 
their statutes in order to permit 
insurance companies to make such 
investments. American Research 
hopes that all states will permit 
insurance companies to invest in 
corporations such as theirs some- 
time in the near future. Many 
conservative insurance men feel 
that to a limited extent common 
stocks should be made available for 
insurance company investment. 

And as time goes along, Ameri- 
can Research hopes that more in- 
dividuals of foresight will become 
interested in the hopes and plans 
of their organization. Up to the 
moment, three leading insurance 
companies are backing them up to 
the hilt: John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Home Insur- 
ance Co., and the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. : 

Paul F. Clark, president of John 
Hancock, has been a director of 
the organization since its incep- 
tion and one of its most enthu- 
siastic supporters. 


Endorsement 


Mr. Clark wholeheartedly en- 
dorses what Brig. Gen. Georges F. 
Doriot, president of American Re- 
search and professor of industrial 
management at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, said in the 1949 annual 
report: “Management hopes to 
convince ... men of standing and 
experience that it is worthwhile 
to give a part of their busy lives 
to the building of young companies 
and to give them the backing that 
they themselves received early in 
their careers. A team made up of 
the young generation, with cour- 
age and inventiveness, together 
with older men of wisdom and 
experience, should bring success.” 
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SELLING 
(Concluded from page 25) 


alumni of your college who live in 
this city? 

(11) Do you know of any people 
who might be interested in seeing 
this booklet? 

(12) Do you know any people 
just starting in business for them- 
selves? 

(18) Who are your child’s best 
friends? 

(14) Do you have any brothers 
or sisters living in town? 


(15) Does this leaflet bring to 
mind the names of anyone you 
know? 

(16) Doctor, what other doctors 
in this building are doing well? 

(17) Who is the head of your 
department? 

(18) Besides you, who are Mr. 
X’s best friends? 

(19) Do you know Joe Doaks 
very well? (You have already ob- 
tained Joe’s name by looking up 
your contact’s street in the city di- 
rectory and noting the names of 
his neighbors.) 


\ Ceiate, TO PROVIDE any 


income period of 10 to 50 years’ 
duration. 
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Attached to practically all basic 
policy plans, including renewable 
Term, to provide $20, $15, or $10 
monthly per $1,000. 

Added to existing Occidental 
policies, or to part of a policy. 
Issued. without any base policy, in 
which form it’s called Income 
Protection. 

Convertible without evidence of 
insurability in any year for full 
amount then at risk. 

Commuted and paid in cash if 
desired. 


This is Family Income perfected! 


Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“% PAY AGENTS LIFETIME REWEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 








(20) Do you know anyone who 
has just been promoted? 

(21) Whom do you play golf 
with? 

Where are you going to find peo- 
ple to whom you can put these 
questions? Obviously, you can em- 
ploy them with most of your daily 
contacts—your family, neighbors, 
people with whom you do business, 
fraternity brothers, school friends, 
former business associates, club 
members, doctor, dentist, best 
friends, church members, etc. Some 
have found it a good idea to sit 
down and list the names of people 
who would be in a good position to 
suggest prospects, and then include 
an ample number of them in their 
weekly plans. 


Mary S. Kyle 
Connecticut Mutual 


fe 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance appears to me as 
a form of security which affords 
protection so unquestionably sound 
as to create a feeling of confidence 
and assurance in the heart and 
mind of every insured person. 

By availing yourself of the op- 
portunity of becoming insured in a 
sound life insurance company, you 
are simply providing protection for 
yourself and family in a way which 
you could not do as an individual. 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


Columbus, Ohio 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I am a firm believer in life insur- 
ance because it is a hedge against 
the unexpected and those factors in 
life and business which we cannot 
anticipate and cannot control. 

Life insurance gives the young 
man a feeling of security for his 
family in the event of his untimely 
death. For the successful business 
man it prevents the dissipation of 
his estate by inheritance taxes. | 
have seen many estates sacrifice 
properties through forced sale to 
furnish cash for inheritance taxes. 
Life insurance would have provided 
this cash and prevented the loss. 


W. LYMAN CASE 
W. Lyman Case and Company 
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disability guides ready 






FLEXIBILITY IN NEW YORK DBL ADVISORY FORMS 


EVERAL months of tedious 
work by the All-Industry Forms 
Committee, representing all seg- 
ments of the New York insurance 
industry, and by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and the insur- 
ance department have borne fruit. 
Seven advisory policy forms for use 
in writing insurance under New 
York State’s Disability Benefits 
Law have been published and have 
been distributed to the carriers. 
The forms are intended to serve as 
patterns in drafting actual con- 
tracts; they are in no sense manda- 
tory. Their diversity is indicative 
of the differing needs of the several 
branches of the business and of the 
intent, both of the insurance de- 
partment and the industry to pre- 
serve the competitive nature of the 
accident and health insurance field. 
Two forms, A and B, are de- 
signed for use by insureds who wish 
to meet only the minimum require- 
ments of the disability law. Form 
A is constructed after the manner 
of liability and compensation poli- 
cies and is for use by companies 
preferring that style of contract. 


Form B is for the use of companies 
more familiar with group accident 
and health insurance forms. 

Forms E and G are designed as 
endorsements to compensation poli- 
cies in cases where companies or 
insureds prefer that arrangement. 
Form E will be used in those in- 
stances where the entire operation 
and administration is to be through 
the compensation department. Form 
G—a more detailed endorsement— 
is to be used when the administra- 
tion of the disability coverage will 
be under the group department even 
though the endorsement itself is 
attached to the compensation policy 
(thus eliminating the necessity of 
reference by the group department 
to the compensation policy). 

Advisory Form H may be used 
with either of the above forms to 
extend protection or remove cover- 
age limitations under the minimum 
requirements of the law. Details of 
these forms follow: 


Forms Described 


Form A: Agrees to pay the bene- 
fits to which the employee is en- 
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Percentage of Farm Owners Retiring During 
Specified Periods, by Age at Retirement 
PERIOD OF AGE AT RETIREMENT 
RETIREMENT UNDER 55 

1917-0 7 Wy 

1925-'28 

1933-36 

1940-'41 

1944-'45 

SOURCE: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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titled under the Disability Benefits 
Act under the conditions of that 
act. The policy commencement date 
is stated, with provision for a con- 
tinuous policy period or a definite 
term; period of disability is to in- 
clude disability beginning within 
four weeks of termination of em- 
ployment and prior to first day 
after such termination on which 
employee performs work for re- 
muneration or profit; provision is 
made for statement of premium 
basis, records, examination, audit, 
assignment only with company’s 
consent, cancellation. 

There is a statement of provi- 
sions required by the law to be in- 
cluded: notice to the employer 
deemed to be notice to the com- 
pany; the right of the chairman of 
the workmen’s compensation board 
to enforce the liability of the com- 
pany for the benefit of the policy- 
holder or employee; the liability of 
the company regardless of bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency; the over-rid- 
ing application of the Disability 
Act; the liability of the company 
for statutory assessments for ad- 
ministration and the unemployment 
disability fund; employee contribu- 
tions in excess of premiums to be 
for the sole benefit of employees. 
Should the carrier wish to use a 
defense clause in the contract—fol- 
lowing the custom of liability and 
compensation carriers—a _ typical 
defense clause is suggested. 

The advisory form is so drafted 
as to permit either one employer or 
an association of employers to be 
insured. To the extent that the 
Disability Act establishes proce- 
dures for claim filing, making bene- 
fit payments, prosecuting cases, 
hearing complaints, reliance is 
placed on the law, no attempt being 
made to include such provisions in 
the form. The exception is the 
statement of required provisions 
given above. Provision for experi- 
ence rating is also anticipated in 
the wording. 

Form B: The same provisions ap- 
ply as in Form A, but in an arrange- 
ment which will be more familiar 
to those used to working with ac- 
cident and health contracts. 

Form E: This endorsement mere- 
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ly corrects certain portions of the 
workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policy so as to ap- 
ply to the disability coverage. It 
permits of independent cancella- 
tion of either the endorsement or 
the compensation contract and re- 
states certain of the required pro- 
visions. The New York Standard 
Endorsement is stated not to apply 
to the disability coverage. Pre- 
sumably premiums and benefits are 
to be given in the compensation 
policy form itself. 
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Instructions are that the pre- 
mium basis for the endorsement 
must be added to it and prepared 
in accordance with the company’s 
practice. 

Form G: This endorsement is 
practically a duplicate of Form A, 
representing a conversion of that 
policy form into an endorsement. 

Form H was found to be not sus- 
ceptible of being more than a guide 
since so many modifications are 
possible. The model suggests 
clauses with respect to shortening 








the waiting period, changing the 
fraction used in determining weekly 
benefits ; increasing maximum bene- 
fits and the maximum period of 
payments. 

Form J is for use as a rider 
which may be attached to existing 
policies that meet the “at least as 
favorable” test without modifica- 
tion. 

Form K is for cases where “ex- 
cess contributions” are made by 
employees or employers. The form 
may be used as a rider or a sepa- 
rate policy. 


N addition to the advisory forms, 

the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has issued rules (Rules 10- 
15) for evaluation of plan benefits. 
This memorandum states that max- 
imum period of payments, the non- 
compensable waiting period and the 
benefit rate (weekly benefit di- 
vided by the weekly wage) are all 
considered in evaluating plans, as 
well as benefit value of days of 
hospital care and operation sched- 








ules. Cash benefits must equal 60 
per cent of the benefits payable 
under Sec. 204 of the Act and cash 
payments under Sec. 204 plus other 
benefits must equal 100 per cent 
for acceptability. Evaluation de- 
termination is by means of a table 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

The Board has simultaneously 
issued instructions for applying for 
acceptance of policy forms—either 
for one case at a time or for several 
cases. These are found in Regula- 
tion No. 71 and in Disability Bene- 
fits Insurance Contract Bulletin No. 
1. Filings to the Board must be in 
duplicate on Form DB-850 together 
with five copies of the policy form; 
while a triplicate copy of DB-840 
is for designating the carrier’s of- 
ficers and employees authorized to 
act with respect to insurance forms, 
plans and claims. All forms must 
have been approved by the superin- 
tendent of insurance and appropri- 
ate rates filed with him. In addition, 
the superintendent requires sup- 
porting data on rates or at least a 
statement of the statistical assump- 
tions, an actuarial estimate of in- 
curred loss ratio as a percentage of 
earned premiums including assess- 
ments for disabled unemployed, plus 
an estimate of incurred administra- 
tion and operating expenses. 
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COMMISSIONERS 
(Concluded from page 13) 


also includes other personal prop- 
erties purchased on the installment 
plan. 

There was also much discussion 
on the question of installment pre- 
mium payments, in term contracts. 
It was felt that progress had been 
made in harmonizing the conflict- 
ing viewpoints held within the in- 
dustry and that ere long satisfac- 
tory solutions will be found for 
them. 

Company Sale 


Plans for the sale of the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. to the 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association were approved. 

The plans, worked out by a spe- 
cial sub-committee, call for the 
Mutual Benefit to purchase 98% of 
the life company’s stock for $235 
per share, or approximately $23,- 
500,000. 

Convention examination of the 
two Omaha companies covering the 
period 1943-45, indicated a need for 
corrective steps in the operations 
of the carriers. While the exam- 
iners’ criticisms for the most part 
involved only administrative pro- 


cedures, certain other criticisms in- 
volved matters which could be 
corrected only through elimination 
of the conflicts of interest arising, 
in this instance, from the common 
management of a stock and mutual 
company writing competing lines. 

Admitted assets of the United 
Benefit Life at the end of 1949 came 
to $119,435,820, while its capital 
and surplus totaled $10,446,872 and 
its premium income amounted to 
$37,786,000. The Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident reported ad- 
mitted assets in 1949 to be $100,- 
651,000, policyholders’ surplus of 
$38,010,000 and premiums of $85,- 
126,000. 


Premium Receipts 


The life committee, in reply to 
the request for the issuance of pre- 
mium receipts, recommended that 
the policyholder who does not remit 
within the grace period be notified 
within seven days thereafter of that 
omission and told that he will have 
fifteen days from the running out 
of the thirty-day grace period with- 
in which to remit without submit- 
ting evidence of insurability. 

The industry held that this in 
effect would create a forty-five-day 
grace period and would be discrim- 
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inatory insofar as the policyholders 
who make timely payments are con- 
cerned. The original proposal was 
that the notice should be given with- 
in five days after the running out 
of the grace period but this was 
changed to seven. 

Some of the companies took the 
position that the commissioners lack 
authority to require such provision 
as this and it is their intention to 
proceed as they have in the past. 
Other companies plan to do away 
with premium receipts and with- 
out making provision for a forty- 
five-day grace period. 


Report Change 


The life committee made a 
change in its report stating that 
any company that adopts the mod- 
ernized premium receipts plan 
should give adequate notification to 
the policyholder and premium 
notices and all advanced publicity 
shall contain a statement to the 
effect that no premium should be 
paid to an agent other than to a 
duly-authorized premium-collection 
agency, except upon presentation of 
an official receipt signed by an 
executive officer of the company and 
countersigned by the agent. 
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* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $168,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $209,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 

















Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


e 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





Liability For Estate Tax 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


UITE often the question 

arises as to the liability for 
the payment of estate taxes in 
connection with life insurance 
proceeds payable directly to 
named beneficiaries. In other 
words, should the executor of the 
estate pay the tax assessed against 
such proceeds out of funds pass- 
ing through his hands, or should 
the beneficiary pay the propor- 
tionate tax out of the proceeds? 

An interesting decision on this 
point was handed down on April 
18, 1950, by the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, Central Divi- 
sion, in the case of West Coast 
Life Insurance Company vv. 
Frances F. Twogood, Executrix of 
the Estate of Frederick John Two- 
good, Sr., deceased. 

The decedent dies on April 28, 
1944, leaving about $6,300 of life 
insurance proceeds payable di- 
rectly to named beneficiaries—his 
three children, Lucille, Frederick, 
Jr., and Louise. The insurer was 
the West Coast Life Insurance 
Company. 

The mother of the three chil- 
dren was Theresa E. Twogood, 


a former wife of the decedent, 
while the executrix of the estate 
was Frances F. Twogood, the wife 
of the decedent at the time of his 
death. 

The insurance company paid the 
proceeds in court for a determina- 
tion of liability as to the payment 
of estate taxes. 

Theresa E. Twogood, the mother 
of the three children, disclaimed 
any interest in the insurance pol- 
icy, alleging that subsequent to 
the death of the decedent, she had 
furnished a written waiver and 
consent whereby she had relin- 
quished all her interest in the 
policy or proceeds thereof in fa- 
vor of the three children. 

Frances F. Twogood, executrix 
of the estate, admitted that the 
children were named as the bene- 
ficiaries in the policy and did not 
claim the entire proceeds. How- 
ever, she asserted in substance 
that, as the executrix of the es- 
tate, she was in litigation with 
the Government concerning an as- 
serted claim for a deficiency in 
Federal estate taxes, and that the 
portion which would be allocable 
to and payable by the three bene- 


GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 


581.0 BILL. 






$103.8 BILL. 





$91.3 BILL. 


1949 


5257.4 BILL. 





(Percentage Relationship to Gross National 
Product for Selected Years Over the Past 
Three Decades) 
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ficiaries, if they were liable for 
the payment of tax, would be in 
excess of $1,000. She requested, 
therefore, that the sum of $2,000 
be retained by the court until she 
could conclude her dispute with 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and 
at that time an order be made 
directing that the correct amount 
be allocated against such fund 
and paid to her. 

The three children, beneficiaries 
under the policy, filed an answer 
claiming the entire proceeds and 
asserted a cross-claim against 
Frances F. Twogood, as executrix 
of the estate of the decedent. 


Pelicy Demands 


The substance of this asserted 
cross-claim was, after reciting the 
marital relationship between the 
decedent and Theresa Twogood 
and Frances Twogood, that after 
the death of the decedent in 1944, 
demands were made upon the in- 
surance company for the proceeds 
of the policy by the three chil- 
dren; that due to counterdemands 
by Frances Twogood, not only 
upon the insurance company, but 
also upon the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Company, the former employer 
of the decedent, who held posses- 
sion of the policy, that before 
Frances Twogood, executrix, 
would consent to the surrender of 
the policy to the insurance com- 
pany, or the payment of the pro- 
ceeds to the three children, it 
would be necessary for them to 
execute a waiver on another life 
insurance policy which the de- 
cedent had at the time of his 
death in the same insurance com- 
pany; and that because of such 
action by the executrix of the 
estate, the insurance company had 
failed, for the period from the 
date of death in 1944 until the 
deposit in court in 1948, a period 
of over three years, to make the 
proceeds available to the children, 
and that as a result, the children 
had been damaged in an amount 
equal to the interest at the rate 
of seven per cent per annum on 
the proceeds of the policy from 
May 2, 1945, the date when the 
executrix advised that she had in- 
structed the possessor of the pol- 
icy not to deliver it to the insur- 
ance company. 

The matter before the court was 
a motion of the three children— 
beneficiaries of the insurance pro- 
ceeds—to dismiss the claim of 
Frances F. Twogood, the execu- 
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trix, which had asked that the sum 
of $2,000 be retained in court, and 
also for hearing on a counter mo- 
tion of the executrix to strike out 
the cross-claim of ithe three 
children. 

In granting the motion of the 
three children to dismiss the claim 
of the executrix, the court said: 


“The liability of life insurance 
beneficiaries for an estate tax does 
not exist and cannot exist until a 
tax has been paid. And this is true 
whether the liability be asserted 
under Sec. 826-C of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code or 
under Section 124 of the Decedent’s 
Estate Law of the State of New York 
or Section 970 of the Probate Code 
of the State of California.” 


These three sections of law read 
in part as follows: 

“Section 826-C Internal Revenue 
Code: Unless the decedent directs 
otherwise in his will, if any part of 
the gross estate upon which tax has 
been paid consists of proceeds of 
policies of insurance upon the life 
of the decedent receivable by a 
beneficiary other than the executor, 
the executor shall be entitled to 
recover from such beneficiary such 
portion of the total tax paid as the 
proceeds of such policies bear to 
the sum of the net estate and the 
amount of the exemption allowed 
in computing the net estate, de- 
termined under section 935(c).” 

“Section 124 Decedent’s Estate 
Law of New York State: Whenever 
it appears *** that an executor 
*** has paid a death tax, levied or 
assessed *** under the provisions 
of the United States Revenue Act 
*** the amount of tax so paid 
*** shall be equitably prorated 
among the persons interested in the 
estate ***, So far as is practicable 
and unless otherwise directed by the 
will of the decedent the tax shall be 
paid by the executor as such out of 
the estate before its distribution. In 
all cases in which any property re- 
quired to be included in the gross 
estate does not come into possession 
of the executor as such, he shall 
be entitled, and it shall be his duty, 
to recover from whomever is in 
possession, or from the persons in- 
terested in the estate, the propor- 
tionate amount of such tax payable 
by the persons interested in the 
estate with which such persons in- 
terested in the estate are chargeable 


under the provisions of this section 
eee 


“Section 970 Probate Code of 
California: Whenever it appears 
upon any accounting, or in any 
appropriate action or proceeding, 





that an executor, administrator, 
trustee or other fiduciary has paid 
an estate tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment *** the amount of tax so paid 
*** shall be equitably prorated 
among the persons interested in the 
estate ***”, 


It will be noted that none of 
these statutes give a right against 
a fund, such as the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy, but a per- 
sonal right of action against the 
beneficiaries by the executor. In 
fact, Section 826-C of the Internal 
Revenue Code definitely states 
that the executor shall be entitled 
to recover only when the “tax has 
been paid.” The court points out 
that the cases are uniform in hold- 
ing that the executor cannot sue 
until after the payment of the 
tax, and are also uniform in hold- 
ing that the executor has no cause 
of action against an insurance 
company holding funds for desig- 
nated beneficiaries, and that the 
right of the executor to recoup- 
ment is a personal right of action 
against the beneficiaries after the 
tax has been paid. 

The decision then continues: 

“That being so, the right of the 





beneficiaries of life insurance poli- 
cies to receive the proceeds thereof 
cannot be circumvented by the in- 
surance company holding the 
money for an indefinite period, 
(more than three years after death 
and claim by beneficiaries in this 
ease) and then when unliquidated 
claims for which might never be 
paid are presented to the insurance 
company, by depositing the money 
in court and washing its hands of 
the whole situation. The right of 
the executor to proceed against the 
fund when it is in the hands of the 
court is no greater than it is when 
the fund is in the hands of the in- 
surance company. Nor are the claims 
of the executrix to equitable relief 
in this interpleader action entitled 
to any consideration. It appears 
from the pleadings and is undenied 
that the insured died on or about 
April 28, 1944. The funds were 
held by the Insurance Company for 
more than three years, before filing 
the interpleader action which was 
done on October 13, 1948. It ap- 
pears beyond dispute that the execu- 
trix has not paid the Federal Estate 
Tax, and that the matter is in litiga- 
tion, and that she simply desires 
that a guessed sum of money as 
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possible proportionate liability of 
the beneficiaries of the insurance 
policies be retained by this court, 
so that if, per adventure, at some 
time in the future the executrix 
does have to pay a tax, she will then 
have this fund to levy upon. The 
difficulty with this situation is that 
in the first place no tax may ever 
be paid by her, and in the second 
place it does not appear that the 
beneficiaries would not pay without 
a suit in the event any demand was 
ever made upon them. The allega- 
tions of possible dissipation by the 
beneficiaries are too frail and specu- 
lative to support the exercise of the 
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powers of this court in any order 
withholding from them the pro- 
ceeds of the policy during this liti- 
gation and possible tortious course 
of the tax litigation in which the 
executrix is involved. To use the 
broad equity powers of this court 
and thwart the desires of a deceased 
that the proceeds of life insurance 
should go to his children by requir- 
ing the money to be held here in 
court for an indefinite period on an 
indefinite obligation would set a 
precedent, which if followed could 
tie up for indefinite periods of 
possible litigation all proceeds of 
all life policies. The 
equities are not only not in favor of 


insurance 


the executrix, but are in favor of 
the beneficiaries who have been de- 
prived for more than three years 
already of the proceeds of the life 
insurance policy by the combined 
actions of the plaintiff insurance 
company and)the executrix. 

“The motion to strike the cross- 
claim of the children beneficiaries 
is good and must be granted, From 
the allegations of the cross-claim 
it appears that if there is any lia- 
bility it is a tort liability on the 
part of the executrix. If there is 
liability for interest on the pro- 
ceeds of the policy for failure to 
have paid it or deposited it in court, 
it seems to me that the liability 
would exist against the insurance 
company only. It cannot be asserted 
in this interpleader as a tort claim 
against the executrix.” 


It is not yet known whether this 
decision will be appealed to the 
higher courts. However, if it is 
not appealed, or if the higher 
courts sustain the position of the 
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District Court, it would appear 
that there would never be any 
good reason for an insurance com- 
pany to withhold the proceeds of 
policies payable to named bene- 
ficiaries for the purpose of sus- 
taining liability for Federal es- 
tate tax. The decision seems to 
point out very definitely: (1) That 
the executor has no right to sue 
for any payment of the propor- 
tionate tax until the tax has been 
paid, and (2) That the insurance 
company is not acting in a fiduci- 
ary capacity under policies which 
provide for the payment of the 
proceeds in a single sum to desig- 
nated beneficiaries. 
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INVESTMENTS 





Cycles and Securities 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


|* the never ending search to find 
some method of determining the 
end of a prosperous era, or one of 
depression, all kinds of devices have 
been in favor at one time or an- 
other. More recently, although not 
a new approach, the theory of 
cycles has captivated the public 
imagination. If business, or the 
stock market, would only move in 
definite waves it would seem to be 
an ideal arrangement. Actually, 
however, the mere fact that every- 
one would be following the same 
indicators would make it impos- 
sible for those indicators to act 
normally. One of the criticisms 
today of the cycle theory is that 
too many people are riding the 
same cycles, with the result that 
there is no one to take the oppo- 
site tack and relieve them of fu- 
ture consequences. There is even 
the suggestion by an astute analyst 
of trying to out-cycle the cyclists 
in order to be one of the few who 
really know when a basic shift in 
the tide will arrive. 

Only a few weeks ago the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search came up with a list of vari- 
ous cycles, some of which over a 
period of 50 years have preceded 
by varying lengths of time the 
basic change in the business cycle. 
This is all very reassuring, as the 
National Bureau has undoubtedly 
given the matter careful and un- 
biased thought. The same weak- 
ness, however, would appear to ap- 
ply here should most business firms 
decide on following the movements 
of the leading cycles. The fore- 
cast could be badly thrown out of 
gear by some trying to anticipate 
a change and restricting activities, 
which in turn might engender fear 
in other directions, and usually 
such fear feeds on itself. 


A Basic Idea 


When all the varied opinions on 
the cycle theory are weighed we 
get down to one basic idea which 
is helpful. 


Throughout the uni- 
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verse it has been definitely estab- 
lished that there are rhythms or 
waves affecting most every activity 
of man and nature. These rhythms 
have been observed over many 
hundreds of years and in all phases 
of life. Cycles are a type of rhythm 
and we cannot say they do not have 
an influence on events and are not 
worthy of careful thought. This 
much can certainly not be said for 
many other forms of forecasting 
which have been brought out at 
one time or another and died a 
natural death. 


Use of Cycles 


In using cycles as another in- 
vestment helper we should start 
with fundamentals and then fol- 
low objectively the rhythms that 
may affect investment values. These 
are not always the same ones that 
affect business. The fundamental 
law of all cycles was promulgated 
by Newton with the simple state- 
ment that every action had its re- 
action. Such a statement does not 
suit those who want specific timing 
or close accuracy, but a little 
thought will show that such desire 
just cannot be fulfilled as long as 
the mind of man is subject to 
change. Such accuracy may be pos- 
sible, as claimed by some cycle 
theorists, with snowshoe hares or 
grasshoppers, but with man, no. 
If we stick to the basic thought 
that every action has its reaction 
we should at least not be led astray 
into the realm of new eras, or 
that governments can submerge in- 
definitely the normal economic 
rhythms. The trick is to know when 
an action is supposed to have had its 
reaction, and that is a trick no one, 
including governments, has ever 
been able to do consistently. 


Application 


When we consider the cycle 
theory and try to apply it to in- 
vestment policy we find it is only 
one of many tools which may be 








helpful. It is quite obvious, as we 
all know from experience, that the 
investment markets do not neces- 
sarily discount in advance a 
change in business activity. Some- 
times they do, but frequently they 
do not. The most recent erratum 
was the market collapse of 1946. 
If we depend on the cycles which 
are expected to precede a business 
change, among which is the Stock 
Market Index, we may have some 
worrisome periods, particularly 
now with the government sticking 
its political finger in the economic 
machinery. Cheap credit alone, 
forced into the business stream, 
can delay for varying lengths of 
time the culmination of a cyclical 
top. The delay being artificial 



































makes the end more abrupt and 
hence less apt to be correctly in- 
terpreted when it does come. 

Inflationary influences are ac- 
tively at work today and, with the 
many global plans on foot and in 
contemplation, are likely to be with 
us for some time. Under such ar- 
tificial pressure the cycles in our 
lives are apt to be more abrupt 
than research into the past indi- 
cates. Excessive acceleration or 
repression leads to violent moves. 
As investors, we should not be- 
come too enamored with the cycle 
theory other than to remember that 
every action has its reaction. 
Otherwise we may find that values, 
as we know them, have become vul- 
nerable while we have been wait- 
ing for some series of cycles to 
point the way. 


Undetermined Range 


One more point: cycles have no 
fixed or predetermined range. They 
are affected by statistics and mass 
psychology. One of the safety fac- 
tors in the present boom is the 
cautious attitude of industrial and 
financial men. “Business is fine but 
it cannot last” is an expression you 
hear today in most gatherings. 
This qualified approach will be 
succeeded by full confidence. That 
will be the first warning of a turn 
in the master cycle—Newton’s ac- 
tion and reaction. Most of us wiil 
not heed that warning, but if you 
have faith in cycles do not over- 
look the fundamental influence of 
mass psychology. 
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Payments Under Annuity Contracts as of 
Dec. 31, 1949 





Annuity Income Individual Annuities Outstanding Dec. 31, 1949+ 
Income Now Payable Deferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid Total 
NAME OF First Year | Per Cent fseiie is we E 4 ana ae nineaianbeetiaaniailad 
COMPANY Premium to Total | | 
Income | First Year| Increase Average Average Average | | Average 
From Premium In 1949 Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual 
Annuities Income | Over 1945 No. Income | Income No. Income | Income No. Income | Income No. Income | Income 
$ %o $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $§$ 
Aetna Life 4,464,003, 29.9 —2,432,435 12,480) 4,203,335, 337 2,193, 905,214 413 7,468, 5,506,576) 737 22,141; 10,615,125, 479 
Amer. National... 406,700 5.0 — 125,568 620 228,853, 369 456 56,518, 124 4,665, 3,256,667, 698 5,741, 3,542,039, 617 
Amor. United 197,495, 21.5 — 287,235 627 199,156, 318 177 134,860, 768 1,569 938,788 598 | 2,373) 1,272,804) 536 
Bankers Life, la. 1,639,635 26.9 | 784,814 1,895 536,409 283 500 246,989; 494 2,591, 1,415,171, 546 | 4,986) 2,198,569) 441 
Berkshire Life 291,912, 23.3 | —1,285,559 1,750 549,363) 314 725 154,279; 213 6,494) 2,617,044 403 |  8,969| 3,320,685 370 
| | 
Business Men's Assur. 153,271 9.1 |  —472,779 571 177,018; 310 82 15,624, 191 2,784, 1,134,555 208 3,437| 1,327,197) 386 
Columbian Nat'l. 114,800, 13.5 —43,825 699, 224,860) 322 470 192,931, 410 688 338,004 491 | 1,857) 5, 407 
Conn. General 2,566,077, 23.4 —2,042,899' 8,050) 2,701,366) 336 6,626, 1,999,303) 302 9,042) 7,012,433| 776 | 23,718) 11,713,102) 494 
Conn. Mutual 3,433,693, 32.6 673,327, 11,119) 3,903,352) 351 1,041; 299,734, 288 16,685; 8,989,625) 539 28,845, 13,192,711, 457 
Continental Assur., Ill. 1,114,088) 14.1 196,266 511; 204,634) 400 252 41,803) 166 1,629; 1,295,655) 795 2,392) 1,842,082) 645 
Equitable, N. Y.. 30,083,524, 45.1 |—27,705,892| 133,603) 34,429,761, 258 34,779) 16,146,491; 464 134,052) 81,897,067, 611 | 302,434/ 132,473,322) 438 
Equitable, la... ... 1,099,284, 25.6 —74,034| 3,840) 1,015,621| 264 1,303, 548,461) 421 13,563\ 7,674,415 566 18,706; 9,238,497, 494 
Fidelity Mutual 247,467, 11.8 —922,307| 2,494 736,210, 295 | 304 69,678) 229 4,113, 2,081,813, 506 | 6,911) 2,887,701) 418 
Franklin Life 1,412,100, 18.6 — 171,584) 575 152,555, 265 2,678 966,092) 361 14,583| 2,568,441 176 17,836, 3,687,088; 207 
General American 275,404 18.5 —773,147) 297 116,821, 393 | 668 464,114) 695 1,364 780,349 572 | a 1,361,284, 584 
| | | | | 
Home Life, N. Y. 208,495 8.5 —§31 1,083 434,218, 401 | 541| 285,336) 527 1,314 989,713, 753 | 2,938; 1,709,266) 582 
Indianapolis Life 230,073, 24.9 — 174,860) 324 82,568, 255 | 464) 163,497) 352 748 403,571, 540 1,536) 649,636) 423 
Jefferson Standard 193,350) 4.9 —38,198 537 194,255, 362 413; 209,689 508 1,831; 1,284,412) 701 | 2,781| 1,688,356, 607 
John Hancock Mutual 14,390,623, 37.6 644,410 20,850) 8,056,197) 386 9,907, 2,734,433) 276 88,564) 43,121,135, 487 | 119,321) 53,911,765) 452 
Kansas City Life 152,679 6.3 24,920 2,626 605,138) 230 2,286; 117,676) 514 2,204| 1,042,329 473 | 7,116) 1,765,143) 248 
| | | | | | 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 2,188,033, 57.0 455,983) 981 372,692, 380 | 343| 236,117) 688 1,385 612 | 2,709) 1,456,010) 537 
Lincoln National 906,473) 10.9 —760,485| 2,713 721,800, 266 | 802! 285,367 356 6,297, 3,718,599 591 | 9,812) 4,725, 482 
Manhattan, N. Y. 991,358, 43.1 575,691 1,036, 347,864) 336 248| 68,283; 275 1,513 39,452) 621 | 2,797) 1, | 485 
Mass. Mutual 3,409,879; 23.1 606,545| 15,023) 4,580,886) 305 2,296; 986,749) 430 24,651, 14,096,722, 572 41,970) 19,664,358; 469 
Metropolitan, N. Y. 7,550,165, 12.3 1,219,719 9,912) 3,735,625) 377 532) 206,351; 388 3,468, 2,506,123) 723 13,912) 6,448,099, 463 
Minn. Mutual 250,032 9.4 93,098 1,372 318,171; 232 302 51,451, 170 5,578) 1,234,231, 221 7,252) 1,603, 221 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 1,204,282; 10.1 —2,770,778 3,347; 1,372,832, 410 903 277,283, 307 6,986 3,399,281 487 11,236; 5,049,396) 449 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 627,783 5.0 | —364, 17,429; 6,719,467, 386 6,087; 4,233,278 695 12,409, 5,751,584 464 925) 16,704,330, 465 
National Life, Vt.. 1,117,646; 20.5 —6,883,230| 11,497) 3,981,996) 346 576 166,963) 290 8,321, 4,857,392) 584 | 20,394) 9,006,351) 442 
New England Mutual 1,982,016, 15.2 —416,019 11,119) 3,430,327, 309 3,044 542,766 178 22,504) 11,953,753) 531 36,667) 15,926,845, 434 
| | | 
New York Life 1,488,272 4.6 —1,228,494 36,849) 14,341,660 389 8,643) 7,880,738, 912 25,472) 21,001,928, 824 70,964, 43,224,326, 609 
Northwestern Mutual 4,082,322, 10.9 —1,471,632| 15,082) 4,347,412) 288 1,368 453,460 331 27,273) 10,254,601| 376 43,723| 15,055,473, 344 
Northwestern National 211,977 8.8 —117,749 891) 2,830, 239 123 12,338; 100 4,993) 1,158,112) 232 | 6,007) 1,383,278 230 
Occidental, Calif. 1,069,855 12.6 — 365,225 1,870| 634,589, 339 267| 149,040 558 3,150 1,657,673, 526 5,287| 2,441,303) 462 
Pacific Mutual 353,267, 10.5 — 349,032 4,443, 1,500,161; 338 925, 191,061) 207 7,148; 3,541,250 495 12,516) 5,232,472) 418 
| | } 
Pan-American 727,888 21.2 —620,363 456 140,005, 307 592 422,754 714 1,046 896,936 857 2, 1,459,695 697 
Paul Revere 109,905, 10.5 109,905 18 7,221 401 5 31 6 84 49,013, 583 107) 266 526 
Penn Mutual 3,354,840; 31.9 —1,368,405| 19,353) 6,328,017| 327 4,228, 5,131,417, 121 14,163) 7,660,607, 541 37,744) 19,120,040) 506 
Phoenix Mutual 1,561,365, 25.7 88,164 7,819| 2,678,761 343 961; 262,240) 273 14,981) 7,477,198, 499 | 23,761) 10,418,199) 438 
Provident Mutual, Pa. 995,457, 25.9 | —398,466 8,244) 2,719,918) 330 512 186,858 365 5,374, 2,619,398 487 14,130) 5,526,175) 391 
} 
Prudential, N. J. 12,485,950, 13.6 8,705,606 17,587) 7,337,002) 417 1,164 447,028, 384 15,280, 8,819,537, 577 34,031; 16,603,567, 488 
Reliance Life 160,400 4.6 —315,142 1,061 285,468 269 277) 68,365 247 1,049 666,362, 635 | 2,387) 1,020,196) 427 
Security Mutual, N. Y. 170,838 12.3 — 183,982 177 76,833) 434 224 56,302 251 724 568,627, 785 | 1,125) 701,762; 624 
Southwestern, Texas 2,502,492; 47.8 52,600 768 360,783) 470 1,536) 1,117,412) 727 17,937, 9,980,937/ 556 | 20,241) 11,459,133) 566 
Standard Life, Ind. 415,716, 64.6 343,202 44 27,209; 618 20 48,170, 241 58 441,727, 762 | 122| 517,106) 424 
State Mutual, Mass. 843,337, 17.6 — 367,794 2,759| 1,044,014, 378 280 56,557, 202 3,641, 1,953,794 537 | 6,680) 3,054,365) 457 
Teachers Ins., Annuity 2,924,599, 92.8 1,299,218, 7,063) 4,707,417, 666 38,966) 6,879,261 176 14,440 29,356,791, 2,033 | 60,469) 40,943,469, 677 
Travelers Ins. 2,299,454, 16.7 | 1,248,315) 9,885, 4,524,763) 458 2,612) 2,714,967, 1,039 10,538 9,656,051, 916 23,035; 16,895,781, 733 
Union Central 915,549 21.2 —2,986,135) 7,006) 2,723,343 354 2,398) 1,119,203) 467 10,320| 8,595,676 833 20,413) 12,438,222, 609 
United Ben, Neb... .. 513,103, 13.3 —7,093,639) 454 248,803) 548 957 999,999) 1,045 4,374, 3,638,988 832 5,785, 4,887,790, 845 
Totals (50 Companies)| 120,088,926, 21.5 |—46,589,946) 421,498/138,579,562) 329 147,056; €1,004,531, 415 591,108 353,647,306, 598 (1,159,662/553,231,399, 477 





+ Excludes group annuities and supplementary contracts. 


the heck with red tape 


It just fouls up everybody and everything. That’s why you never find any around Standard 


Life. We're in business to write life insurance and we cut corners and break rules when 





it’s good business and profitable to do so. Aggressive agents wanted. 


-fany VU. Wade 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. ines + Inione = Kentucky * Lovsion 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Missouri * New Mex 
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137. Intestate Folder 


Of interest to life underwriters 
is a small intestate folder that may 
be had free in more than 250 cities 
in 20-odd states. 

This folder called “Who Are 
Your Heirs If You Make No Will?” 





shows descent and distribution of 
property of intestates in the vari- 
ous states. It is decidedly useful 
in Estate Planning and Prospect- 
ing. 


138. Electric Typewriters 


Remington Rand and Royal are 
introducing new electrical type- 
writers. 

The “Electri-conomy” by Rem- 
ington Rand is said to incorporate 
ten engineering improvements, and 
the company offers to conduct an 
Electri-conomy Test to show you 
how typewriter production may be 
increased from 10 to 40 per cent. 

Royal’s new model allows the 
operator to switch from electrical 
to manual operation without a 
transition period. The machine 


Showcase Editor 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Items Number 


Your Name 
Your Company or Agency. . 


Address . 
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Tue Spectator Lire INsuraNceE IN ACTION 


Please send me further information on the following: 


the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 
WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 


combines four new features, one 
being the “Magic Margin” which 
allows for setting the margins 
automatically. 


139. Binder 


“Mult-O” is a style of loose leaf 
binder adaptable for use in rate 
books. The manufacturer claims 








the tearing resistance of “Mult-O” 
is 7 times greater than the conven- 
tional 3-ring book. Also offered is 
a hand punch which will punch a 
sheet up to 11 inches in length and 
as many as 8 sheets at one cutting. 
The same company also makes 
“Wire-O,” a double loop mechani- 


Your Title. . 


(ZONE) (STATE) 


cal binding used for diaries and 
date books. 


140. Pay Envelope 


Paycheck envelope with a glass- 
ine transparency not only insures 
privacy but reduces time and cost 
of making up pay rolls. The glass- 





ine is placed in such a position as 
to show only the name and number 
of the employee as it appears on 
the check. Sizes and shapes are 
made to meet the specification of 
the user’s check. Samples. 


141. Punehless Binder 


Papers are bound or released 
by merely pushing two slides in the 
“Punchless Binder.” The quick op- 
eration of the clip, its compactness 





and neatness, make this binder 
good as a brief cover or permanent 
binder. The cover, thin enough for 
use as a file folder, is made of genu- 
ine pressboard in a choice of red, 
black or grey. Letter or legal size 
with “punchless” clip at top or side. 
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These are the months when fresh air, sunshine, 
and outdoor exercise can contribute most to good 
health and the enjoyment of life. To get full benefit 
from summertime, however, it is well to be on guard 
against accidents and health hazards. 

Fatal accidents in the summer are about 5% 


above the annual average, according to the National 
Safety Council. In fact, during June, July, and 
August there is an average of 284 accidental deaths 
per day. So, to help you avoid common summer 
hazards, here are some of the things that safety and 
health authorities often recommend. 


DO ... take proper precautions for 
safety in the water. Fewer than f out of 
14 Americans who participate in water 
sports can be considered skilled swim- 
mers, and even they may sometimes need 
assistance. So it is always best to swim 
only where other people are around to 
help if you need it. When swimming even 
moderate distances from shore, try to have 
someone in a boat accompany you. 


DON’T . . . exercise too strenuously 
on week ends or during your vacation. 
Too strenuous exercise, especially if you 
are not accustomed to it, puts a heavy 
Strain on heart and blood vessels. Some 
physical activity, however, is usually bene- 
ficial. Your doctor, taking into account 
your age and physical condition, can ad- 
vise about the kind and amount of ac- 
tivity you may enjoy safely. 


r a ee 


DO... learn the principles of First Aid. 
There is always a chance that an accident 
or emergency may occur where you are. 
If you know how to take prompt and 
proper action before a doctor arrives, you 
will help to protect the victim, and may 
save his life. To do this, you may want to 
learn basic First Aid techniques, includ- 
ing artificial respiration. Your local Red 
Cross will be glad to help you. 


DON’T . . . take chances on overexpo- 
sure to the sun. Starting slowly (about 10 
minutes the first day) and tanning gradu- 
ally may help avoid a painful or serious 
burn. In addition, if you stay out in the 
sun too long or exercise strenuously dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, sunstroke 
or heat exhaustion may result. Getting 
out of the sun before you get too red or 
too hot is a wise safeguard. 
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DO... make sure, when you are away 
from home, that the water you drink is 
safe. Water that looks clear and tastes 
good may still contain disease-carrying 
germs. So when you are on vacation, or 
on week end hiking or camping trips, 
make sure the water is pure. If there is 
any doubt, you will be wise to boil it for 
at least five minutes. 





DON’T . . . neglect cuts, bruises, or 
other minor injuries. No matter how small 
a wound is, germs may enter the blood 
stream and cause infection. Prompt First 
Aid should include cleaning the wound, 
applying a mild antiseptic and covering 
with a sterile bandage. This will lessen 
the chances of infection. If signs of infec- 
tion appear, such as redness or swelling, 
a doctor should be consulted promptly. 








COPYRIGHT 1950-—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


/ Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 










This advertisement is one of a continuing series spon- 
sored by Metropolitan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors in maga- 
zines with a total circulation in excess of 34,000,000 in- 
cluding Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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BY W. EUGENE ROESCH Field Editor, The Spectator 


ATLANTA: Visiting at the home 
office of the Retail Credit Company 
in this Georgia city, I found that 
organization’s program for a circu- 
lating library in fuil swing. Available 
to Retail Credit personnel wherever 
located, there are over 5,000 volumes. 
The program permits any employee 
to take out a book and keep it a 
month without charge. In addition, 
employees can enroll for special read- 
ing courses in which no examinations 
are required but where the books 
bearing on the particular subject are 
specially selected to produce a uni- 
fied educational impact. Even chosen 
fiction is available and special re- 
quest and return cards have been 
devised to implement the concept. 
Books are to hand covering all phases 
of insurance and of indemnity claims. 
Plus that, they cover effective speech, 
business letters, leadership, salesman- 
ship, advertising, business adminis- 


tration, secretarial procedure, finances 
and credit, economics, law and gov- 
ernment, hebbies, psychology, philoso- 
phy, religion, science, music and cul- 
ture, travel and history, fiction, bi- 
ographies and a host of related topics. 
The whole program is in charge of 
Miss Martha Tigner, librarian of Re- 
tail Credit Company, who devised the 
procedure and is responsible for its 
success. Emp'oyees and officers alike 
are delighted with the interest shown. 

My stop in Atlanta this trip came 
not long after S. Russell Bridges was 
elected president of the Piedmont Life 
Fnsurance Company of Georgia which 
tas its home office there. It had been 
my plea-ure to know Russell for some 
time. He is president of the Atlanta 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and is a past president of the 
Atlanta Life Underwriters Associa- 
tien. In addition, he is president of 
the Life Insurance and Trust Council 


of Atlanta. A graduate of the busi- 
ness school at Emory University, Mr. 
Bridges has been concerned with life 
insurance production since 1934 and 
not long before his election to head 
the Piedmont Life, he was general 
agent in Atlanta for the Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia. As 
president of the Piedmont Life, he 
takes the post vacated by the recent 
death of Everett Strupper. At the 
same time that Russell was named 
president of the Piedmont, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected by that 
company: W. C. Cottongim, vice- 
president; T. C. Lanier, vice-presi- 
dent; Don A. Limbert, treasurer; 
Carl T. Sutherland, secretary; and 
Dr. B. L. Shackleford, medical direc- 
tor. 

ORLANDO: This Florida city has a 
charm which must be experienced to 
be appreciated—particularly when the 
icy winds of winter are howling in 
other parts of the country. I don’t 
always find it possible to visit here 
so as to take full advantage of “sum- 
mer in winter,” but that does not 
lessen my pleasure in the place and 
in my friends there. For instance, 
among the life insurance fraternity 
in Orlando, I like to chat with Basil 
DeWitt, president of the National 
Standard Insurance Company which 











CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“ @ Company of CAREER Underwriters” 
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Home Office: Sacramento 
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has its home office there and which 
now writes ordinary, industrial and 
hospitalization. Basil had plenty of 
experience with larger companies be- 
fore going to head the National Stan- 
dard a few years ago, and that is 
standing him in good stead. It takes 
hard work to build a life insurance 
company these days. That does not 
discourage Basil since he seems to 
thrive on it. In fact, he looks better 
and more fit than at any time in the 
past three years. 

While in Orlando, I seized the 
chance to visit the home office of the 
new Estate Life Insurance Company 
of America. This organization was 
formed on March 11, 1950, with the 
following officers: Dr. F. W. Callison, 
president; H. L. Hauch, executive 
vice-president; and L. F. Turner, sec- 
retary. It has $100,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus paid in and proposes 
to write ordinary, industrial, acci- 
dent, health and hospitalization in 
Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama 
as well as in its home State of 
Florida. The agency production work 
will be done by J. C. Keykendall and 
E. V. Toy under agreements custom- 
ary in such instances. The Estate Life 
took over the business of the former 
Florida Mutual Life which had taken 
over the business of the former 
American Benefit of Orlando. The 
American Benefit and the Florida 
Mutual are out of the picture. 

SAN ANTONIO: In this most charm- 
ing of Texas cities, not long ago, I 
had a chance to get together with 
Wm. R. (“Link”) Lyman—the great 
football player and coach at Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; and doubly great 
life insurance man. In the handbook 
which lists all those coaches in the 
American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion, his is the only name which is 
followed by this designation: “Wm. 
R. (‘Link’) Lyman, agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, at San Antonio, 
Texas. Home office of company, New 
York, N. Y.” All others in the book 
are set down only as footbll coaches. 
Link tells us that the Equitable does 
hot pay him extra for its showing! 
Joking aside, Link has done a job for 
the Equitable in Texas that could 
hardly be improved on; and that car- 
ries out his association with the com- 
pany that began in Nebraska in 1942. 
In the “Par For Parkinson” campaign 
last April, his San Antonio agency 
had the highest percentage of in- 
crease-beyond-quota of any of the 14 
agencies which make up the com- 
any’s South Central Department. The 
agency did 238.6 per cent of quota for 
a paid total of $1,338,900. In April of 


1949, the same agency was last on the 
list of 14! Last to first in one year! 
Link is no man to tell others what to 
do without being able to do it himself. 
In 1948 he produced over $6,500,000 
group life. Last April, while sparking 
his agency’s campaign, he found time 
to pay for $197,500 himself. During 
his 13 years of professional football, 
he played 255 hours in 303 games— 
and that was when the players were 
expected to play 60 minutes: if sur- 
viving, of course! In 7 years of coach- 
ing at University of Nebraska (his 
own Alma Mater) his work was in- 
ternationally recognized. Link has 
only been in San Antonio about two 








years, all told. The fact that he has 
a grandson aged 7 does not show on 
him. Or that he has two daughters, 
one of whom is the mother of the 
grandson. He looks younger than I 
do. And has twice my energy. Besides 
being twice my size! Vertically and 
horizontally. Anytime he and I get 
into a duel, I'll pick the weapons— 
typewriters at 1,000 miles! Link and 
I have many good friends in common 
in Nebraska: people like Ted Sick, 
president of Security Mutual of Lin- 
coln; Walter Black, Union Central 
agent there; and Gregg McBride, 
noted Nebraska sports writer. And 
many another. All I don’t want is to 


We Valute.. 


the members of Bankers Life’s 


field organization who, during 


our Anniversary Campaign just 


ended, accounted for another 


outstanding production record. 


BANKERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEBRASKA 


HOME OFFICE 


* LINCOLN 
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have Link physically mad at me. I 
played football too long ago—and 
practically at flyweight. A mere 162 
pounds. Incidentally, Link often likens 
his training of life insurance agents 
to his*coaching of young Nebraskan 
football players. “You pick them out. 
You work with them. You teach them 
all they can absorb. And then, when 
they come through, you have a fine 
personal feeling of accomplishment,” 
he says. As for life insurance agents 
and money, Link believes that the 
agents must develop their own po- 
tentials. Thereafter, he urges his 
Equitable men to “do good for people 
and the money will take care of it- 
self.” In the agency he has built, it 
seems to work. His men make good 
incomes. They are enthusiastic. They 
are loyal to the Equitable and to Link. 
I know. I spent what was, for me, 
an unusual number of hours among 
them. 





GENERAL MANAGER: Robert W. 
Harvey will serve in that capacity at 
The Prudential’s new southwestern 
home office in Houston, Texas. 





of the world. 


writing. 








EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


the great gift given to us by the men who suffered at Valley Forge and 

protected at Gettysburg, Chateau Thierry and Iwo Jima—the gift that is 

one of the main anchors of our republic. 

Each succeeding generation has done its bit in furthering this priceless heri- 

tage —the heritage of hope, of faith, of tolerance —the heritage that has 
given us the highest standards of living of any people 


Equality of opportunity — the very heart of life under- 
If you are interested in that profession, you 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT @ 


INDIANA 














Home Life selection and 
preliminary training 
methods. 
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Last year, 84 new applicants for a Home Life agent's 
license took the state exams and all passed, on the first 
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This is no absolute guarantee of future success but is 
it is prima facie evidence of the public service 
potentialities of these new life underwriters and 
a significant testimonial to the effectiveness of 













DOWN SOUTH 


HE development of polio insur- 

ance is something which has 
astonished those who think of in- 
surance as “over-all protection.” It 
is a manifestation of the fact that 
it is, of course, possible to insure 
against any hazard. There is, for 
instance, no real reason why there 
should not be a special policy for 
beauty parlors to insure against 
broken finger nails. After all, many 
a modern girl is more worried 
about a broken finger nail than she 
ever would be about such poten- 
tially-dangerous but far-off diseases 
as parrot fever or undulant fever. 

Throughout the South and South- 
west, the production-minded people 
are divided into two camps: Those 
who think there should be a policy 
for every insurable need (and, nat- 
urally, every need is “insurable’”) ; 
and those who think in terms of 
the best long-range interests of the 
insurance business and the public. 

Already, polio insurance policies 
have run the gamut both ways, 
from the ridiculous to the sublime. 
Originally written in 1945 by 
President Laidlaw of the Century 
Life of Fort Worth (for a $30 pre- 
mium for 10 years), polio insur- 
ance has spread across the conti- 
nent. In the spreading, it has al- 
ready lost any semblance to “ade- 
quate insurance at an adequate 
rate.” Sudden — and opportunistic 
—competition killed the rate. Polio 
is now written, in many instances, 
at a rate of under $5 per individual 
and under $10 per family. Mean- 
while, all kinds of “dread diseases” 
have been added to the policy— 
without a rate increase, and, in 
most cases, with a rate deduction. 
Nationwide students of such under- 
writing can easily point to the fact 
that if it were possible to issue a 
polio policy to every person over 
six years of age in the United 
States, that could be done for a rate 
of less than $1 per person. The 
disease is by no means widespread. 
Compared with heart disease, it is 
no killer at all. It is merely the 
imagination of a nation that has 
concentrated on it as a “dread dis- 
ease.” From the standpoint of over- 
all deaths per incidence, it is far 
behind other and more important 
diseases. Polio was given one thing 
which other diseases have not had 
—a concentrated dose of United 
States propaganda. Also—and this 
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is very important from a _ propa- 
ganda standpoint—some of its vic- 
tims are crippled and thus, visu- 
ally, appeal to the population. Why 
a victim of polio crippling is more 
heartrending to the public than a 
victim of war crippling, no one has 
settled. The March of Dimes goes 
on for the polio victims. Anyone 
trying to start a March of Dimes 
to condemn war might wind up in 
an insane asylum. 

However, the development of 
polio insurance has introduced a 
new phase into the insurance busi- 
ness in the South and Southwest— 
the assumption that there should 
be a special insurance policy to 
cover every special disease and ail- 
ment to which the human body is 
heir. Already a company in Dallas, 
Texas, is issuing a Cancer Policy 
at a premium of $5.20 annually. 
Why not, then, issue typhoid poli- 
cies; diabetes policies; tuberculosis 
policies; pneumonia policies; den- 
tal policies—or a policy for every 
disease, or fracture, or poisoning, 
or ailment? From an insurance 
standpoint, it is perfectly possible 
though no doubt undesirable. Even 
rates might be worked out. 

Against the foregoing, however, 


Sharing Knowledge 


Underwriters who are members of local, state 
and national organizations of life underwriters 
attend conferences of these organizations as well 
as specialized sales congresses which act as clinics 
and post-graduate training schools. 


Although the different life insurance companies 
are sturdily competitive, their life underwriters 
are remarkably cooperative in the exchange of 
knowledge of the business and of inter-change of 


selling ideas. 


Life insurance people hold to a firm belief in 
the healthiness of maintaining the widely varied 
outlook which is guaranteed by freedom of com- 


petitive enterprise. 


The free-handedness of people in our business 
in sharing—giving and receiving—knowledge and 
ideas of life insurance is one more proof that the 
American way of life, the generous way, pays. 


The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM, President 


is the considered opinion of sound- 
thinking insurance men. Such offi- 
cials realize perfectly well that if 
the sale of specialized policies con- 
tinues and develops, it may easily 
do away with the whole ground- 
work of true family protection. The 
man who buys, for his family, a 
polio policy, a cancer policy, a 
surgical and obstetrical policy and 
one or more other kinds of special- 
ized insurance is not doing his 
family any good—unless he is a 
millionaire. He might easily be 
spending enough on such “special 
policies” in a single year to con- 
stitute the cost of $3,000 or more of 
honest life insurance to protect his 
dependents. Especially if he is a 
member of those 8,000,000 families 
who have a cash income of less 
than $1,000 a year each. 


A Realization 


Sound Southern thinkers realize 
full well that among the 8,000,000 
families of the “richest country in 
the world” who get less than $1,000 
a year in cash, there are some 
12,000,000 voters who will never 
vote for any candidate who typi- 
fies private, capitalistic enterprise. 
They will vote only for those can- 








Independence Square, Philadelphia 





CHARTERED 


Over 92 Years 
of Successful 
Life Insurance 


Underwriting 


—. MONUMENTAL LIFE — 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office - Charles & Chase Sts. * Baltimore 


didates who promise to “soak the 
rich,” pull down the “demigods of 
bloated capitalism” and “‘give every 
born person, man or woman, chick 
or child, equal rights; with equal 
homes, equal radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, cars and free 
care for their offspring from the 
cradle to the grave — university 
education included.” 

Accustomed to think of the 
“Backward South,” it would often 
surprise the business leaders of the 
rest of the United States to realize 
that Southern business men under- 
stand that a Utopia-of-the-Masses 
is simply impossible. What smart 
Southern life insurance company 
executives are aiming for is the 
best possible conditions that they 
can bring about in the light of the 
necessity for reconciling Blue Sky 
Theory with the practicalities of 
business and existence. In addi- 
tion, they do not think that their 
aims for improving the lot of the 
humble can be accomplished by a 
multiplicity of “special disease cov- 
erages” or “trick policies.” The 
end result may be a return to the 
fundamental bases of insurance— 
regardless of what the policyholder 
can afford to pay: much or little. 
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The Prudential 


The Prudential adopted a new 
rate basis for Group Annuity con- 
tracts effective July 1. 

For regular deferred annuity 
and Deposit Administration cases: 

The Prudential will continue to 
assume an interest rate of 214% 
in annuity rates, and will continue 
to guarantee 2% on _ unapplied 


funds under Deposit Administra- 
tion contracts. 
The Prudential is changing from 


No Worries 
... Weight 
Well Distributed 





American United is a 
well-built, substantial 
company with assets of 
over 80 million dollars: 


insurance in force .. . 


erate with a human touch. . 


right, in fact. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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enough financial “avoirdupois” to permit 
a wide, safe diversification of invest- 
ments. It has over 400 million dollars of 
is licensed to op- 
erate in 22 states. Big? Yes—among the 
top 10% of American life insurance com- 
panies. But small enough to escape the 
headaches of investing huge sums in a 
low-interest market. Small enough to op- 
. and small 
enough to keep in close personal contact 
with agents and policyholders. We think 
our weight is well distributed. Just about 





the 1937 Standard Annuity Mor- 
tality Table to the “Annuity Table 
for 1949 (without Projection)— 
Ultimate—Males” with a five-year 
rate-down for females. This table 
was first published in 1949. 
The Prudential is changing from 
an 8% loading for expenses and 
contingencies to a loading consist- 
ing of 5% plus $20 a year for each 
of the first 50 lives. (The 5% 
loading factor is varied slightly for 
ages at purchase above 65). This 
new loading formula takes into ac- 






















tion needs. 


ANICO RKepresenta- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Advertisements 
They knew they bave 
a contract second to 
nene. 
They knew their peli- 
cles are Leaders in 
valve. 

















count the fact—long recognized— 
that some expenses are practically 
constant and more or less indepen- 
dent of the annual considerations. 
For a case with 50 or more covered 
lives the new rate basis results in a 
provision for expenses and contin- 
gencies which is greater than 8% 
in total when the annual consider- 
ations are less than $31,666.67 and 
less than 8% in total when the an- 
nual considerations are greater 
than $31,666.67. 

When the new rate basis goes 
into effect, the Prudential expects 
to be able to relax present under- 
writing requirements for deferred 
annuity cases so as to permit ac- 
ceptance of cases involving less 
than 100 lives. 

The change in rates in any spe- 
cific case will depend on the age 
distribution, the size of the case 
and whether the plan is contribu- 
tory. In a few sample deferred an- 
nuity calculations which were made 
the new rates result in an increase 
over present Prudential rates for 
new business of from 4% to 10%. 
For Deposit Administration cases 
the new rates will average about 
1% higher than present rates for 
new business. 





NEW ADDITIONS 


to the reasons why ANICO field men 
keep out in front in earnings. 





—2 New Convertible 
Endowments 


—Life Paid up at 65 with 
Family Income to 65 


—Premium Refund Rider 


These new additions to the Anico line of 
policies are unusual in their benefits—but 
adding them is NOT unusual. Anico Repre- 
sentatives can always be sure they will have 
the most modern and effective policies in 
their sales kit. Anico keeps pace with protec- 
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Standard Insurance, Ore. 


Standard Insurance announced 
that full coverage will be given 
under new disability benefit in the 
event of total and permanent dis- 
ability resulting from aviation ac- 
tivities or travel whether flying as 
a passenger or as a pilot. In other 
words aviation activities or travel 
is no longer a “risk not covered” 
in disability benefit issued since 
January 1, 1950. 

This liberal provision will be 
retroactive to all disability clauses 
issued since April 1, 1932 whether 
the clause was included in the 
policy at time of issue or was 
added later. This interpretation 
will give the same aviation cover- 
age to all disability clauses having 
the modern 6 months’ waiting 
period. 

This interpretation does not ex- 
tend to disability clauses issued be- 
fore April 1, 1932. These cases 
shall be governed by the terms of 
the contract. 

Full aviation coverage is now 
available under the double indem- 
nity benefit to civilian pilots and 
passengers at an extra premium. 
For pilots, student pilots and crew 
members the extra premiums for 
the double indemnity benefit are 
the same as those for life insur- 
ance. For example, a private pilot 
applies for a $5,000 policy with 
double indemnity. He pays $25.00 
extra ($5 per $1000) for the life 
insurance and $25.00 extra for the 
double indemnity benefit making a 
total annual extra premium of 
$50.00 in addition to the regular 
life and double indemnity pre- 
miums. 

Under the double indemnity ben- 
efit airplane passengers are cov- 
ered as follows: “death resulting 
from flight as a fare-paying pas- 
senger in a licensed passenger 
aircraft provided by an incorpo- 
rated common carrier for passen- 
ger service and while such aircraft 
is operated by a licensed pilot on 
a regular schedule is a risk cov- 
ered.” Passenger travel other than 
the above will be covered at an 
extra annual premium of $2.50 per 
$1,000. 

This extension of coverage under 
the double indemnity benefit is 
available both to new applicants 
and to present policyowners. 

Special Ordinary Life will not be 
issued for ages 56 to 65. This 
means that the policy will be issued 
from ages 20 to 65 inclusive, for 


any amount from a minimum of 
$5,000 to a maximum of $50,000. 

The Special Ordinary Life policy 
is issued at extremely low cost only 
to very select risks, who are en- 
gaged as business or professional 
men or women or as farmers (not 
farm laborers). 


Northwestern National 

The Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, announces its re-entry 
into the income disability field with 
an advanced form of coverage and 


the addition of a family income 
rider to age 65. 

The new coverages round out the 
unusually wide line of policies and 
other features offered by the com- 
pany on both a participating and 
non-participating basis. 

The income disability benefit 
(ITD) provides for an income of 
$10 a month for each $1,000 of 
initial amount of insurance, de- 
creasing to $5 a month after the 
policy anniversary nearest age 65. 
Disability must occur before age 
55 and must have been total for six 
months, after which the first in- 
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come payment is payable. It will be 
available in connection with all 
policies except, 5, 10 and 15-year 
term and elective annuities. The 
extra ITD premium ceases at 
age 565. 

With the new clause, rates have 
been set at a practical, realistic 
level commensurate with the ser- 
vice involved, and underwriting 


standards are considerably more 
strict than for applicants for life 
insurance without the income dis- 
ability waiver. It has been de- 
signed for professional and salaried 
persons who depend primarily on 
earned incomes for a livelihood. 

The new disability feature will 
be offered only to very carefully se- 
lected male risks between the ages 
of 18 and 50. Applicants must be 
standard risks for both life insur- 
ance and income disability. 





Disability payments will continue 
during the insured’s lifetime as 
long as he is disabled, but in the 
case of endowment and income en- 
dowment policies the income dis- 
ability period will be no longer than 
the endowment period. 

The new family income rider, 
issued between ages 20 and 55, pro- 
vides $10 of income for each $1,000 
of basic policy from the insured’s 
death until he would have been 65. 
It is convertible as of the insured’s 
attained age. The FIR to 65 rider 
will be issued with all policies ex- 
cept 5, 10 and 15-year term, elective 
life, elective annuity, and elective 
income endowment, plan A, pro- 
vided premium payments under the 
basic policy continue to at least 
age 65. 

The new FIR to 65 rider is at- 
tractive because, in combination 
with a base policy, it provides a 
simple, complete family program 
all in one contract. In addition, 
the conversion privilege permits 
the buyer to increase his retirement 
values as circumstances permit in 
later years. 


CAPITOL LIFE OFFICER 


AGENCY DIRECTOR: Thomas F. 
Daly, II, was appointed by the Capi- 
tol Life of Denver to supervise the 
company’s 13 western states offices. 
Mr. Daly will continue to serve as 
assistant to company President Clar- 
ence J. Daly. 
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